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SUCCESS THE POPULAR TEST OF 
: MERIT. 


BOTANY. 





Prof. Alphonso Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany.— | 


*¢ Leaves and Flowers,’? with a Flora. Prepared for 
Beginners in Academies and Public Schools. 665 Illus- 
trations; 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 

Prof. Wood’s New Class-Book of Botany; Being Outlines 
of the Structure, Physiology, and Classification of 
Plants. With a Fhora of the United States and Canada. 
745 Illustrations; 832 pp.; 8vo, cloth. Price, $3.50. 
These works are the most popular published in this 

country on the topic. For the use of Academies and 

Colleges, they are confessedly unrivalled. While equally 

exhaustive'and accurate with other treatises, their syste- 

matic arrangement and peculiar adaptation to the young, 
renders them pre-eminently successful. As text-books 
no others are to be compared with them. ' 

The last annual report of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York sets forth, that out 
of 142 Academies inthe State pursuing the study of 
Botany, 86, or inore than three-fifths of the whole number 
use Wood as the standard Text-book. A like proportion 
prevails elsewhere. The annual sale of the books is be- 
lieved to excel that of all competing works combined. 
No recommendation in their favorcan be more conclusive 
than this—especially when it is considered that the new 
Class Book was first issued in 1861, and the “ Objget 


Lessons” in 1863. 
JUST ISSUED, 
MONTEITH’S INTERMEDIATE AND PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY; Or, No. 4 of the National Geographical 
Series. In five volumes. by Monteith § McMally. 





This beautiful volume fills the only gap in the gradation 
| of this most successful series. 
| The subject is treated as a science, yet free from detail 
| and sil technical terms which would perplex the young 
| lecturer. The illustrations, which are numerous and beau- 
| tiful, are adapted to the text. 


ON THE PLAN OF OBJECT TEACHING. 

It combines the Perceptive, the Analytic, and the Syn- 
thetic. The earth is first presented as the abode of man, 
affording all the materials, conditions, productions, &c., 
necessary to his existence and enjoyment; then these 
parts are considered separate)y, and in regard to their 
mutual dependence and influences; after which is given 
a description of the earth’s formation from chaos, of its 
gradual development, and of its wonderful completion.— 
‘This process is likened to an egg, whose fluid substances, 
according to certain laws, become a beautiful living bird. 

EFFECTS ARE TRACED TO THEIR CAUSES, 
Principles are considered, Inferences are drawn and sug- 
gested, yet such familiar language and impressive illus- 
trations are employed, that what has been heretofore so 
dry and obscure to pupils, is here made clear and interest- 
ing, even to the youngest. Mountain ranges, oceanic cur- 
fents, rivers, &c. are viewed in connection with their ori- 
gin, and are shown to be so placed and so organized as to 
furnish indispensable aid to the earth’s inhabitants. 

The text of that part devoted to Physical Geography is 
in narrative form, divided into paragraphs. which are so 
contructed, that the commencement of each appears in 
prominent type, to suggest the questions. This part may 
be used, therefore, both as a Text-book and as a Reader. 

The Local Gengraphy contains maps and map exercises, 
peculiarly adapted to each other and to class recitations. 

For terms for first introduction into schools, and for a 
full descriptive catalogue ofall their issues, address 

A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, 

March 1866-1m. 51, 53 & 55 John-st., New Yor k 

















IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMA 
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TEXT-BOOKS ON BOTANY, 


By Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard University. 





The Conservatory of Flowers tn the National Fropagating Gardens at W ASHINGTON, is arranged 
according to the Classifieation in these Text-books. 


These books present the latest and most accurate principles and developments of the science, and 
have been recommended by almost every eminent Botauist in the country. 

For comprehensiveness of scope, exactness and clearness of description, accurate and scientific 
analysis of Plants, and beauty of illustrations, they have no equal. 


‘The Seories Consists of 


HOW PLANTS GROW.—Containing a Popular Flora, or an Arrangement and Description of 
Oommon Plants, both Wild and Cultivated. Jllustrated by more than 500 Drawings from Nature. 

This work is a simple, attractive, and beautifully illustrated BOTANY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
intended to teach them how to begin to read, with pleasure and profit, one large and easy chapter in the 
open Book of Nature. 

LESSONS IN BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY.—lllustrated by over 36% wood 
cuts ; to which is added a copious Glossary, or Dictionary of Botanical Terms, 

This book is intended for beginners, as well as for classes im the Higher Schools. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY.—A comprehensive Flora of the Northern States east of the Mississippi, 
including Virginia and Kentucky, arranged according tothe NATURAL SYSTEM. To which is 
added Garpen Borany, and Fourteen beautifal Plates illustrating the Genera of Ferns, Grasses, &c. 

LESSONS AND MANUAL,.—This work, in one volume, is the one most used as a complete Class- 
book, by Students of Botany. 

With this book in hand, the garden, the lawn, the field, the hill-side, the mountain-top and valley, all 
become teachers, vocal with instruction, not curious merely, but useful and interesting. 

STUCTURAL AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY.—Being 
a fifth revised edition of the “ Botanical Text-book,” illustrated by over 1,300 wood cuts, to which is 
added a full Glossary, or Dictionary of Botanical Terms. 

MANUAL OF BOTANY, WITH MOSSES & LIVERWORTS.—With Twenty-two Plates, illus. 
trating the Genera of Cryptogamia. 

FLORA OF THE SOUTHERN STATKS.—By A. W. Caarmax, M.D. The plan of this work is 
nearly the same as that adopted by Prof. Gray, and presents a systematic arrangement of the Pheno- 
gamous and higher Cryptogamous Plants of all the States south of Kentucky and Virginia, and east 
of the Mississippi. 


The undersigned are the publishers also of— WILLSON’S HISTORIES, 
SANDERS’ dp tt OF READERS, | SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP, 
ROBINSON'S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS, | FASQUELLE’S FRENCH SERIES 
KERL’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS, suaenaiee GERMAN SERIES. 
COLTUN’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, ‘ ray reac re lle Ca fe 
WELLS’ NATURAL SCIENCES, BRYANT & STRATTON’S BOOK-KEEPING 





sveonanovacronens ormieex EFLEBRATED SPENCERIN STEEL PEN. 


Bas Liberal terms given on books furnished for examination or introducton. Send fora 
CATALOGUE and SpkcIAL CIRCULAR. 

Address the Publishers, IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO,, 
Feb. 1866-2m. 48 &50 Walker Street, New York: 
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NOTICE. 

The meeting of the Natronat Tzacners’ ASSsocrIATION 
for the year 1866, will be held at Indianapolis, in the State 
of Indiana, commencing on the 15th of August. Full pro- 
grammes will be published in due time. 

All educational journals are requested to copy this notice. 

March 2m. J. P. WickersuaM, President. 


The proceedings of the meeting of the National Teach- 


ers’ Association, at Harrisburg, in pamphlet form, can be | 


had by sending address and 50 cents to Samuel Cruikshank, 
Albany Post Office, New York. 


A Boarding School in one of the finest valleys in Penn- 
sylvania. Buildings in good condition with modern improve- 
ments, and will accomodate 50 boarders and a large num- 
ber of day scholars. The school has been in operation ter 
years, and is in a most flourishing condition. The yearly 
income is over $6000,—one-third of which may be kept 
clear of all expenses. 

The proprietor designs to devote his labors as a mission- 
ary to the South, and therefore offers the above property on 
the most reasonable terms. For particulars address 

1m. Tuo. H. Burrowes. 


—_—_——__- 22: -—_—_—__— 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

We have received the number for December, 1865, 
of this invaluable periodical. Itis published quar- 
terly—in March, June, September and December, 
at Hartford, Connecticut; Hon. Henry Barnard, 
editor. Each number contains over 200, and the 
annual volume about 800 octavo pages of matter.— 
The price is $4 a year in advance, or $1.25 for a 
single number. Address H. Barnard, Hartford, Conn., 
or J. B. Lippincott & Co., Market Street, Phila. 

The editor of this storehouse of school history 
and science is now the most prominent, as he has 
been for many years amongst the ablest of American 
educationists. Under his hands the Journal has 
reached the 41st number of the ertire series, replete | 


| need not be more explicitly stated. The work should 


be in every Library for Teachers and Schools. 
The Number now on our table is especially in- 
teresting to Pennsylvanians. It contains an ont- 
line of the history of our State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, with a brief sketch of the life of all, and a 
_ steel engraved likeness of several of its Presidents. 
wot tame 
ASSISTANT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
- After much hesitation and looking all over the 
State, we have found, in an almost next-door neigh- 
bor, the person who will share with us in the labors 
of the Journal, for the present at least. Wuttram 
L. Bear, for many years a teacher and a soldier, has © 
consented te aid us in our labors. 
Mr. Bear is a native of Lancaster county, and is 
a scholar and agentleman. Forabout eleven years 
| he was the assistant of Mr. John Beck in the well 
| known Moravian Academy at Litiz. In the sum- 
| mer of 1861, he joined the lst Regiment of- Penna. 
| Reserves as 2nd Lieutenant ; and after being pres- 
ent in all the arduous services of that gallant corps, 
| he was mustered out as Captain, with his regimeat, 
in June, 1864. Since then he served over a year, 
as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 195th Regiment of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers; and he is now ready and 
| willing to resume his old work in the cause of youth. 
| Amongst Col. Bear’s duties, will be that of visit- 
| ing various parts of the State as the representative 
'of this Journal. We bespeak for him full confi- 
derce as our agent and friend. At Institutes and 
similar meétings, we shall be much mistaken, if he 
/do not soon make kimself welcome for his own 
| sake. Thus the interests of all-parties will be pro- 
| moted and the good work forwarded. 
oo - 


THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, THE JOURNAL AND 
“ THE READER. 
It seems that the relation of this Journal to the 


| School Department is not understood, and that the 
| remarks in the February Number on the Annual 
|Report caused no little dissatisfaction. Well, we 
were prepared for something of this kind,—the re- 


| marks themselves not being of a very complimentary 





with descriptions of school systems and schools | character; but we could not help that, for they 


abroad as well as at home, and all.educational events | took shape from the subject matter treated of. But, as 
of impersene? in the bene rors Its ¢ oe | they were the comments of a public journalist upon 
ance, therefore, is a matter of interest to every frien : : ; ae 
of mental and social ss As that continuance the officiel eate-end actions of s peblis officer, we did 
expect and were prepared to do justice to a public 


can only be secured by support in the way of sub- alle ; , 
scription, the duty of teachers and schoolmen need | reply—be it in explanation, defence, or refutation. 
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This it seems is not the ground to be taken. The | And 5. It may be added,—in proof of the fact, that 
School Journal is regarded as the organ, the agent, the Journal has earned its money, and that such an 
the tool—of the State Superintendent; and because, | agency is wanted,—that the State Superintendent is 
forsooth, it has had the presumption and ingratitude | now tryingto get another to take its place. 
to question the propriety of his official conduct and Be of good cheer, then, friend Reader; your an- 
raise a warning voice against the consequences of | nual dollar shall continue to bring your Journal as 
his system of administration, it is to be dismissed | heretofore, with, all its usual variety of contents, 
the service. Good! We like that. Just think, | even to the “ Official Department”—till the work 
old friend and long-time reader, of any State Su- | be done, or the Editor withdrawn from his post by a 
perintendent or other power in the State, dismissing power to which/Journals as well as School Depart- 
and extinguishing the Pennsylvania School Journal! | ments must yield. 

You know and we know, that, long before there was| There is neither to be give-up nor break-down in 
a School Department and long enough before the | its career. On the contrary, the Pennsylvania 
Legislature,—we beg pardon—the State Superin- | School Journal will probably be seen, some time 
tendent—patronized it, this Journal and its Editor | about the beginning of July, 1866, with its old yel- 
“Jived and moved and had their being.” And we | low cover on, its paper whitefied up and thickened, 
now tell you, in your ear and to cheer your honest and its editorial force increased, so as better to meet 
eld heart which has so long beaten responsive to | the wishes of its friends and fight the good fight. 
ours in this work,—that it shall continue in the work | SS ee ee 
till the work be done, irrespective of State patron- | COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. : 
age and regardless of departmental frowns. | The attention of the County Superintendents is 
: : | called to this subject, by the Head of the System, in 

Friend reader, you may thisk that Soupeak ware. | the official department of this number. Whether 
ly on this point, and that we display PERO | the remarks of this Journal, last month, on the fail- 
imdependence. But, when you learn that intimations lure of the State Superintendent to propose any 
have been made that this Journal is to cease to be | remedy for the sinking average of attendance in the 
the “ Organ,” and another to be elevated, bar the | schools, may have elicited the suggestion of this 
* position, you will at once perceiye that our indig- | desperate measure, we do not know. But be this 
nation may well be in proportion to. the queatness | as it may, we feel it to be a solemn duty to caution 
oF the loss. We know therefore that yon’ will par- | all who have power to beware how they move ia this 
don us for the above small Declaration of Indepen-| | atter. 
dence, especially as it seems to be all the satisfaction | What! send the Constable to the fireside to drag 
that is heft us. the child to school; deny to the parent the right 

But, seriously, it is time that this thing of holding | to keep his child at home in time of sickness, or 
ap to the pablie this Journal and its Editor as being |-work, or want of proper clothes; or, on the other 
petitioners for and enriched by the public bounty, hand, erect in every vicinage a petty inquisition 
should cease. We now therefore say distinctly, to | before which he must appear and lay bare the con- 








all whom it may concern : 

1. That we never petitioned or asked for this 
State patronage, in the first instance. 

2. That we never bored or in any way approach- 
ed a the members of the Legislature on the subject, 
from first to last. 

3. That we always regarded ourselves as giving 
to the State and School Department more than we 
received from them, by this arrangement,—in the 
saving of printing, postage and clerk labor,—to say 
nothing of the greater efficiency of this agency, in 
comparison with communication with school officers 
and others by letters, circulars &c., sent by mail. 

4. That whether paid for so doing or not, this 
Journal shall continue to publish all “ official mat- 
ver” from the School Department which it can lay its 
heads on, no matter where or by whom published,— 
the good to approve and sustain and the bad to op- 
pose; unless, indeed, such “ official” shall, in the new 
order of affairs be “ copy-righted,” and thus renedred 
officially exclusive ! 


dition of his domestic affairs, in order to establish 
| his own right to rule his own child ; or, what would 

probably be the result, pass an impossible act to 
/remain a dead letter on the statute book, till re- 
| moved by a political whirlwind and with it the very 
| foundations of the system itself be shaken! 
Do those, who’ desire to conform our Normal 
the political control of the old world; who strive to 
nationalize and centralize our whole educational 
system and relations, and thus strike down its State 
individuality—which is its very life;—who advo- 
cate a general uniform series of text-books and 
studies, on the dogma of the sameness and perfecti- 
bility of the man-machine, in direct violation of the 
the right of parents, through their directors, to 
have control over the studies and reading of their 
own children ; and who now propose to drag the 
child to the school, whether he can be spared or not, 
and whether the teachings of the school be in accord 
with the feelings and the preferences of the homeor 
not,—do these persons,—and they are scattered all 
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School system to that of the State dependence and 
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_ over the nation—ever happen to remember, even by| one shall be enabled to say of Pennsylvania.— 


accident, that this is a republican country, and that | Y oa bem the Common Soren yet,— 
ere has your common Freedom gone ? 
those dogmas and others that might be specified, | Of two such treasures, why forfeit 8 
are the foundations for tyranny ? The older and the better one ? 
We have given as much of thought, and labor, and | You have the School your fathers gave ;— 
Think you they meant it for a slave? 
life to this cause of common school education as | Rnd 
most men now living in this land; and we now say, | PRIVATE AND SELECT SCHOOLS. 


that, dearly as we love it, we onl’ prefer to see| The State Superintendent seems, at length, to be 
the whole system blotted from the Statute-book and | | stirred up with a vengence. Not only does he con- 
its working machinery totally destroyed, rather than | template the compulsory attendance of the children 
see the addition to it of a law for the compulsory | of the State in the Common Schools, but like an 
attendance of the pupils. For, in the absence of the | adroit tactician, he seeks to drive them thither, by 
System, we should still have Liberty ; and with liberty | depriving them of all other places of retreat; or, 
to think and to act, each for himself, according to | what is the same thing, he wishes to take charge of 
the dictates of conscience, a system of education | all the private and select institutions himself. Ia 
would soon grow again; but, a people, craven | the present Number, and under the official head, the 
enough to submit to such a law, with all its conse- | | County Superintendents are instructed, next year, 
quences and collateral fruits of oppression, would | to report on,—* The influence of private and select 
soon be low enough to permit their politics and | schools upon the common school system of the 
their religion to be also dictated by public authority. | State, in districts where they are in operation.” 
To some persons, it is hopeless to speak of the And they are asked,—‘‘ What would be the effeets 
great foundation truths of our social relations and upon the common schools, if all our educational 
our great rights. Such do, however, occasionally agencies, except the colleges, were brought under 
comprehend “a modern case or a recent instance” | and were made to depend upon the school system 
within the narrow bounds of their own observation. of the State, and what measures should be adopted 
Some years ago, the noble cause of Temperance | to secure that object ?” 
was attempted to be promoted by a very decided Why this is very midsummer madness! And 
measure for the suppression of intemperance, which | | yet there is a degree of method as wellas audacity in 
soon became known as the “jug-law.” How long | it which almost commands respect. First, all the 
did that law stand? Who sustained it? Who children are to be forced into the common schools. 
put it down? The duration of its existence hardly | This being effected, what’s to be done with the pri- 
reached a year. The temperate sober men of the | vate schools to which some of them have been in 
State took little interest in its fate; they did not | habit of going? Why, of course, we will take these 
need its protection or fear its "provisions. The | too; and then we shall have a great system, with 
drinker, the interested dealer and the unscrupulous | unprecedented average of attendance, and such 
politician attacked it ; and it fell almost without a | unanimity of sentiment as shall — — — break down 
trial of its merits or its demerits, leaving only a in one year the work of thirty. What next? 
lesson to the reformer by force. Placing the ques- | 
tion on no higher grounds than those of expediency | 
and possibility of success, cannot the advocates of | 


A BRIDLE FOR THE UNRULY. 

We like a good horse and think we know how to 
all force reformatory messares in a free land, com | tide and drive him; but the modern system of fast 
prehend their futility ? ; “horses with hard mouths—the horse actually drag- 

| ging along thg light carriage, so much in vogue, by 

There are, after all, three classes of measures out | | means of a trace—miscalled a rein—fastened to his 
of which those for increasing the average attendance |... mouth and the driver s arm—is an arrangement 


in the schools mast be chosen,—for the simple rea- | we never admired. ‘We prefer to be the driver, not 
son that there are no others : these are : merely a part of the aeies Just took at Young 
Force exercised upon parent and child. _Hopefal! Seated in a yellow and red trotting 
Pecuniary advantage held out to parents. - | wagon, with his heels firmly braced against the 


Educational advantage to the child. | foot-board, a fast nag between his legs, his two 


ones have neither time nor space, now, to explain | arms stuck out horizontally, each hand clutched to 
these nor even to specify the members of-each class. the one end of the rein—we beg pardon—the line, 
They will be obvious to all who understand the sub- | anq the horse’s mouth tugging at the other, as if to 
ject in its true and broad relations. We shall only get the arm out of the socket, the eyes of both pro- 
add the hope, that a wise selection may be made by trading apparently in agony, and the nostrils ex- 
those upon whom the responsibility a the choice | panded to their utmost, the one crying, Ho },and the 
seems to have been thrown. other doing, Go! to the astonishment of all the little 
Altering the words of the poet, for the occasion, | boys of the town ;—and you have a picture of the 
we pray that the time will never come, when any | beauties and graces of modern driving. 
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Now, we have no objection to offer to this, asa 
matter of choice and taste and amusement on the 


part of the B’hoys big, or the boys little, so far as | 
they themselves are concerned. But we do deplore | 
it as injurious to the community, through the | 
horse. Time was when a soft-mouthed, easily driven, | 


scientific.—_the appearance of the harness being 
rather improved and beautified by the change, than 
the reverse. 

So much for the safety and ease of the driver or 
rider. There is also a benefit conferred upon the horse 
himself by the invention, which, were this bridle 


yet high spirited animal could be had and relied 0D; | introduced into the country of the Houyhnhoms 
when horses were trained and bitted; when both would, we are satisfied, secure the adoption and ap- 


reins were taken in one hand, and your horse guided | 
by the slightest turn of the fingers, or stopped by | 
an 2asy bend of the arm. Now, to drive is hard 
labor, and even to ride on horseback worse than to 
work your passage on the tow path of a canal. 
When we see a friend enjoying (?) such exercise, 
we think of the German farmer, whose hard-trotting 
horse had broken loose from the hitching post and 
run home. “ Let her went,” said he; “ Let her 
went. I’d liever walk as travel.” Certainly we 
would rather walk than travel on most of the arm- 
pulling beasts of the present generation. 

A pleasant ride the other day with Dr. S. B. 
Hartman, of Millersville, in this county, and the 
inventor of the Patent Safety Bridle and Lines, 
gave rise to these remarks. The Patent Office is a 
great and peculiarly American institution. But 
while it is the Temple of Fame and a Bank of 
Wealth to many, it is the Mausoleum of dead hope 
and life visions to the great majority. The Doctor 
is however of the fortunate minority; and his in- 
vention is a benefaction as well as a success. It 
places fhe hard-mouthed, fast trotting, runaway, 
kicking brute of the present day, as much at the 
will of the driver or rider,—be it strong armed man 


or feeble handed woman,—as the locomotive is a4. 


that of the engineer, by means’of the handles he 
works. More than this: It not only restores to the 
rider or driver the old fashioned ease of control 
which he had over a soft-mouthed horse, but as- 
sures him against accidents caused by those sudden 
freaks to which every horse, gentle or wild, hard or 
soft-mouthed, is always liable; and that by means 
‘as simple as it is effective. 

The whole result is accomplished—as in case of 
all successful inventions—by the direct applica- 
tion of a correct principle. Thus: Whereas, here- 
tofore the horse has been attempted to be held and 
controlled by a bit, and rein so arranged as to pull 





his head down and his back up, and thus place him 
in the very best natural position for kicking and | 
otherwise most,efficiently using the immense pow- | 
ers of his hind quarters ;—Therefore, this improve- | 
ment consists in suddenly and infallibly forcing his | 
head up and his back down, thus throwing him on 
his haunches and depriving him of all dangerous use | 
of his hind quarters, either for kicking or running. 


probation of that equinenation. We allude to the 
fact. that it wholly dispenses with the torture of the 
Bearing or Check rein, a cruelty even more inhu- 
man than tight corsets on our girls; for the one is 
self-inflicted aud the other imposed by force. Let 
any one ride with Dr. Hartman, as we did, and see 
his noble gray (which, by the by, was unmanage- 
able before the safety bridle was applied) tossing 
his free head up and down and sidewise, straighten- 
ing his back at every heavy uphill full and thus 
placing the spinal colamn and the muscles in the 
best position for effective effort, and all the while‘ 
evidently feeling as free and easy in the harness as 
a well dressed gentleman (not a toe pinched, tight 
waisted, stiff shirt collared Jack-a-dandy) does in 
his clothes. It was both pleasant and humane to 
see this, and to compate it with the suffering of the 
same animal under opposite circumstances, or to 
think of him standing for hours at the hitching 
post, with his poor heavy head reined up in dne un- 
changing position, his arched neck aching with 
pain, and without the power to turn round and use 
his lip to drive off a blood-sucking fly. 


It is not to be understood, however, that the 
Safety Bridle possesses no means to “ put up ” and 
“show off” the horse. On the contrary, it excels 
the bearing rein, by all odds, even in this respect. 
The weight of the little finger of the most delicate 
lady hand, applied when show-off is desired, will el- 
evate the horse’s head higher and better than any 
bearing rein, and keep it in that position just as 
long as desired. The difference is this: The Safety 
Bridle effects the object when, and continues the 
effect just as leng as you desire, and no longer; 
whereas, the bearing rein continues the torture all 
the time. 


We have no apology to offer to the readers of 
this Educational Journal for the introduction of 
this subject to their ‘notice. It is one exhibiting 
the application of simple but effective scientific 
principle to the practical uses of life ; and that, too’ 
ina matter in which all—Pupils and Parents, Teach- 
ers and Directors, Editors and Superintendents—are 
alike interested. It is one also involving the use 
falness and the comfort of the noblest of animals, 
in his relation to man. It canrot, therefore, any- 


That is the whole thing. And the mechanical where be out of place or uninteresting. 


arrangement for effecting the endis as effectual | 


Millersville has produced many good things. 


and neat as the principle involved is sound and | This is one 6f them. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


AuLécueny: The Annual Meeting of the Allegheny 
boy | Teachers’ Institute will take place, in the Mall of 
the 4th Ward School, Pittsburgh, daring the first week in 
April next, beginning on Neisiy at 10 o’clock, A. M., 
and closing on Friday evening. full attendance is re- 
quested. e Executive Committee will make every effort 
to render the meeting profitable and attractive to the teach- 
ers of the county. ; 

Berxs: It seems that the eee 3 age schools in 
Reading, sometime , added office of City Superinten- 
dent to the toothlag bien of the district. Of course it did 
not work satisfactorily at first,—that is satisfactorily to all 
the Teachers; for, just in proportion to the actual need and 
utility of this office, will always be found the degree of 
opposition to it. At any rate, this has always been found, 
so far as we have observed, to be the ease in districts com- 
posed of cities and the towns. But it also appears 
that the ‘‘teachers are becoming reconciled to the Superin- 
tendency, and seem to look upon the office with less suspi- 
cion than at first.’’ In his last monthly report, Mr. Barnes, 
the Superintendent adds: 

“The schools, as a general thing, are making fair pro- 
gress in their studies. New methods of teaching and gov- 





erning are being introduced gradually, and old habits of 


—==— 
ed, and by renewed energy in their application labor to 
improve our sehools, elevate our profession, and make each 
succeeding Institute better than the last. 

Resolved, That we hail with pleasure the efforts new 
being made to establish a Normal School in this district, 
and sincerely hope that for the welfare not only of ourselves, 
as teachers, but especially of the rising generation, such an 
institution may be established as will reflect credit upon 
it founders and scatt&r blessings to its patrons. 

Resolved, That we recommend, wherever practicable, the 
formation of distriet institutes, beliewing that thereby a 
class of teachers ean be reached, whose presence at the 
county institute is a rarity, but whose ideas need revision. 

Resolved, That we look with pride upon those of our 
fellew-teachers who, during the sanguinary struggle so . 
receatly terminated, have shown themselves worthy sons 
of noble sires, to whose keeping we may confide the inter- 
ests of our country without fear of perversion. 

Resoleed, That we cherish sentiments of the profoundest 
respect for the memories of those of that gallant band who 
fell sacrifices to the cause for which they so nobly and suc- 
cessfully fought. 

Resolved, That in our County Superintendent we recog- 
nize a worthy and efficient officer. 


DeLawars: The citizens of Middletown, of both sexes, 


carelessness and indifference, among both teachers and have established a spelling school, whieh convenes ever 


pupils, are slowly, but surely, givi place to earnestness 
and industry. ik: is, of course, is dae y the case in an equal 
all the 


Saturday night, in the new school house, near Walker Y. 
Hoopes’ store. The exercises commence by the members 


schools; for while our best teachers and | dividing off into two classes, and spelling against each 


scholars think much and work hard, others rest satisfied | other, alternately; a failure to spell the word giving the 


with less industry and slower progress. Taking our teach- 


opposing class a right to select a member from the side 


ers and scholars as a mass, however, I think there is not | failing, and this is eontinued until one side is exhausted. 


much to complain of, and but few faults that time and | After the spellin 


patience will not mend.”’ 


“Shortly after the beginning of the present session, I | amusing, and we believe is new 


= a plan to the teachers for establishing 2 Teachers’ 
erence Library. They subscribed sixty-three dollars 
toward it, fifty-one of which were paid in, and with that 


sum I bought nearly forty volumes of boeks, which treat 





exclusively on the subjects of Education and the art of to ma 


Teaching. All of the best methods of teaching and gov- | 


| the s 


there are declamations, readings, &o. 
The society or sehool'is certainly edifying, educating and 
to our county. On Sat- 
urday evening, February 3d, an exhibition will be given by 
pelling school, the funds to proeure a series of outline 
maps for the use of the publicschools. The exhibition will 
be well worth attending, as our Middletowners know how 
ke it.so.— Delaware Co. American. 

Sinee the above was in type, we have learned that the 


erning are fully and clearly explained in these books, and | public exhibition was very successful. So great indeed 


full instructions for conducting Object.and Oral lessons, and 
Physical Exercises are given. So far, therefore, as books 
are concerned, our teachers need not be at a loss to know 
how to teach and govern if they will only read them: and | 
no reasonable excuse ean be offered hereafter, forignorance | 
of the proper manner of organizing and conductiag a | 
school.”’ 

CumBERLAND: Directors had a good deal of trouble to | 
secure competent teachers for all the schools; but they did | 
the best they could, and it isthe County Superintendent’s 
opinion that schools are in a much better condition now 
than they were one year ago. Institutes are held in about 
one half the districts, and doing agood work. The County 
Institute was held before the holidays and eentinued in 
session four days; it was attended by about 150 teachers 
and alarge number of directors and friends of education. 
The exercises were of a practical charecter, consisting of 
class drills, discussions and lectures.: Mr. Swartz, the Co. 
Superintendent, dictated 400 words for spelling to a class 
of 120 teachers, for a series of Webster's Dictionaries, the 
best speller to get the Pictorial Unabridged. 600 or 700 
persons were in the Hall at the time, many of whom were 
writing words as dictated. A committee of directors was 
selected to examine the spelling, they decided that as Miss 
Anna G. Blean had misspelled 14 words out of 400 the best 
prize was ue her. Rey. B. M, Kerr, Profs. Gillelen and 
Lina, Dr. Bates of the School Department, Dr. Dougherty. 











of Dickinson College and many ‘‘ lesser lights’’ participated 
in the exercises. Nearly all the teachers have examinations 
at the close of the school; these are generally well attend- 
ed by parents and friends of education. These examina- 
tions cannot be too highly spoken of, because they show 
conclusively whether the teacher, the pupils or both did 
their duty. Last though not least is the State Normal 
for the 7th district. The interest in this matter is good and 
rightly should be, because parents can leave no better in- 
heritance to successive generations than the facilities for 
educating them. Gold will perish, mind never. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were read before the County Institute. 
Resolved, That we as teachers use our endeavors to con- 
tinue to increase the usefulness of our Institute by carrying 
home with us to our sehool rooms the ideas we have obtain. 


was the crowd, (at the school housenear Lima) that several 
who were to participate in the exerdises, hed to be admitted 
by means of a ladder reaching to onc of the second story 
windows. Another exhibition was te take place last month. 

Eris: Prof. Thompson, of the North-western State Nor- 
mal School, has issued, for the use of his classes, ‘‘ Topical 


| Outlimes of Natural Philosophy ”’ similar to those on Physi- 


cal Geography, noticed a few months since. 
western is doing a geod work. 

Lancaster: An Institute for the northeastern portion 
of the county, was held at New Holland, December 27th, 
28th and 29th. About fifty teachers were in attendance. 
Rev. J. W. Hassler and Messrs. Behmer, Geist, Riddle, 
Newpher and County Superintendent Evans assisted in the 
exercises, which are represented as interesting and satis- 
factory. 

Another braneh Institute, for the western part of the 
county, was held at Mount Joy, on the 25th and 26th of 
January. M. G. Marple, J. P. Wickersham, J, R. Car- 
others, B.D. Danner, Rev. N. Dedge, J. 8. Geist, 8. G. 
Behmer, Andrew Armstrong, W. C. F, Reed, W. W. Wick, 
C. B. Engle, Rev. 8. C. Owens and Superintendent Evans 
with several others, gave lectures or instruction. Quite a 
large number of teachers were in attendance. 

Prof. Edward Brooks, who so ably fills the chair of 
Mathemetics in the Millersville Normal School, has been 
elected Principal of that institution, in place of Prof. J. P. 
Wickersham, who some time time ago gave notice of his 
intention to resign next June, for the purpose of visiting 
Europe. We prephesy full and continued success to the 
school under the new administration, and an equal pace 
with all the improvements in educatienal science and prac- 
tice which the times shall present. 

In the contrast between the Pennsylvania Normal School 
| system and that of the States whose schools are dependent 
on the State appeintment of Professors, there is no point 
more clearly in favor of the former than than this: That 
when a vacancy occurs, it may, in the one case, be filled by 
an incompetent or unacceptable political partizan, while, 
in the other, it is always filled by the seleetion of the best 
| man, so far as the Trustees have the means of knowing. 
| This has been the case here. 


The North- 
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Mirrim: Mr. J. K. Hertzler, an experienced and effi- 
cient teacher, has been selected to edit the Educational 
Column in the Lewistown Gazette. He will do it well, for 
he loves the work. It is to be hoped that his appeal to 
teachers, directors and parents for contributions, will not 
be in vain. 
mA majority of the Directors of the county have resolved 
on a uniformity of text-books throughout the county,— 
Toes if they the legal authority to enforce this practice, 
which they have not, we very much doubt its expediency. 


NortHuMBEeRLAND : Lower Mahanoy, formerly @ non- | 
accepting district, has at length adopted the Common | 


School System; and notwithstanding the board of directors 
had to ter considerable opposition at the outset, they 
succeeded in establishing eight schools, which went into 
. Operation on the tenth day of January. The directors 











merit great praise, not only for their energy and persever- | 


ence in the introduction of the system, but for the adoption 
of a liberal (and therefore wise) policy for successfully car- 
rying it forward. District Institutes have been established, 
Alphabetical and other charts furnished to every school, 
and higher average salaries paid to teachers than are paid 
in any of the country districts, excepting the mining local- 
ities; and had their schools gone into operation earlier, the 
district would have secured—as the first fruits of their lib- 
erality—the best class of teachers; as it is, their teachers | 
are, by no means, below the average of the rural districts. 
May success attend the first efforts of Lower Mahanoy in | 
the good cause of common schools, until, influenced by its | 
example, the other townships shall accept the school system, 
‘and non-accepting districts become things of the past. . 
[It has just been pointed out to us, that the ‘‘ Event” | 
in the December No. commencing ‘‘Norrnampron : The 
public examinations’’-4&c., should have been credited to 
Northumberland. We regret this mistake; but the wrong 
head will now and then get upon the wrong shoulders—ian | 
the Printing Office.—Ep.] : | 
Westmorecanp: The Sewickley Academy and Normal 
School will begin its thirteenth annual session, for a term 
of five months, on the 17th of next April. In addition to | 
the usual Academic course, special attention will be given | 
to preparing Teachers for the Common Schools. Terms— | 
for the — branches and Normal Classes, $12; for 
Latin and Greek, $15. No extra charges. Vocal music | 
made a daily exercise® J A. Stewart, A. B. and S. S. 
Jack, Principals. Address Pleasant Unity P. 0., West- | 
moreland county, Pennsylvania. 
York : In his last annual report, County Superintendent | 
Heiges thus speaks of District Institutes : 
‘The district institute is the right arm of the system. I 
know of no means by which teachers can be, or have been, 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 


Veruont: Once more, (“‘omee more unto the breach, 
dear friends,’’) we welcome the Vermont School Journal 
into the list of our exchanges; the January No. 1866 being 
the first of the new series. It isa neat double-column oc- 

| tavo of the usual periodical size, with eighteen contributors, 
and the Rey. Silas Ketchum in the chief editorial manage- 
ment, and published at Battleboro’, for $1 a year. 

It is with much sorrow we read of the ‘‘ Decay in New 
England ”’ set forth in its second article. The writer says, 
‘* one beholds great numbers of unused churches, with their 
doors, windows and belfries in a very dilapidated condition ; 
| giving the idea of religious unthrift and a decline of former 
| prosperity. And these are not churches in whose 
| newer and better have been built, but where societies have 
‘now declined.”” ‘The same decline is noticeable in the 
schools. The number of seholars in the public schools is 
' not above two-thirds what it used to be in those back 
| towns—in many of them not half.’’ The chief cause as- 
signed for this sad state of affairs, is emigration to the 
| West and South-west. But this cannot be the whole 
| cause; and it is to be hoped that a vigorous effort to im- 

prove the educational agencies of New England may aid in 
arresting this decline—and especially by infusing more of 
the home feeling into the character of the young. Edu- 
cational periodicals have a work to do in this direction. 

Ruopg Istanp: That faithful and intelligent officer, 
Daniel Leach, Superintendent of Public Schools of Provi- 
dence, thus hits the point, in his last quarterly report : 

‘«T would recommend additional tests in the examination 
of our schools, that we may ascertain, not only what pu- 
pils know but what they can do. It is not an uncommon 
occurrence to meet with scholars who have completed their 
education at school, and have passed a satisfactory exami- 
nation in many. of the higher branches of study, yet ig- 
norant of some of the simplest elements of knowledge.— 
They can solve difficult problems in Algebra and Geometry 


| and yet they will make frequent mistakes in orthography, 
| violate the plainest rules in Grammar, and fail entirely in 


the correct use of the fractions. This defect ought, at once, 
to be remedied. Penmanship, in particular, ought to re- 
ceive more attention than is now given to it. There are a 
few schools in which great improvements have been made.’’ 

The twenty-first Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Public Schools for the past year, shows 512 public schools, 
with 648 teachers, of whom 149 were males and 449 fe- 


| males; total number of pupils 27,889, with with an increas- 


ing average of attendance over that of the preceding year ; 
with money available for schools $174,194 and $17,578 ex- 
pended on school houses. The report strongly urges the 
appointment of town (Iwp. or Dist.) Superintendents. 





benefitted so vastly as by the district institute. Herethe| MassAcuusstts: Prof. Atkinson, the new Editor, on 
inexperienced come to learn, the old fogy to have his ideas | taking charge of the ‘‘ Teacher,” bespeaks the aid of the 
burnished, the unsuccessful to see his defects exposed anda | profession in thé State, in the following very suggestive 
remedy offered, the disheartened to hear words of cheer, and | appeal: ‘‘ The Editor hopes, therefore, that neither indo- 
‘all to feel that they belong to a great fraternity and are la- | lence nor false modesty will prevent his fellow teachers from 
boring in the most noble cause in which man can engage. | communicating to him everything they may consider vala- 
One of our secretaries reports: Our ten schools weretaught | able or useful. If they have made successful experiments 
by five male and five female teachers. Some have a great in teaching, let them give the result; if they have made a 
distance to travel, over muddy roads and during inclement | failure, let us have that likewise ; for failure is often more 
weather, to attend the district institute, yet we had but two | instructive than suecess. If they see an error that needs 
absentees, and they were by shale teachers. What say | correction, or an abuse that calls for reformation, let them 
those who urge the inatility of delicate females to attend | make the case heard through the pages of the Teacher. If 
district institutes ?”’ they have devised a good method of teaching, or construct- 
In proof that the teachers of the county agree in senti- | ed a good lesson not in the books, let them communicate it 
ment with their Superintendent, we see, in © late number of | for the benefit of others. Above all, let us have the result 
the True Democrat, the proceedings of a district institute | of observations on the mind of children, for nothing is more 
of Jackson township, which lasted two days ( February 2nd | instructive. The art of teaching depends, more than upon 
and 3d,) the members of which were only Messrs. W. H. anything else, upon the teacher’s power of unferstanding 
Kain, J. 0. Weaver, H. Hubley, and Misses Kate Gleim, | the mental condition of his pupils; and in the present de- 
Ellie C. Fishel, Sallie F. Miller and Emma Shaffer; and | fective state of psychology, nothing is more needed than a 
yet, which, for ability and variety of exercises and pro- | body of observed facts on which to base a true theory of 





ceedings, might vie with many a county institute. So, at 
least seemed to think the large attendance of friends of 
edvcation from Jackson and the adjoining townships, who 
were present. 

The same paper states that an independent Normal 
School, for York county, is to be opened in the Borough of 
York, on the 9th of mext April, with flattering prospects of 
success. It is to be under the auspices and probably the 
management of County Superintendent Heiges. We have 
not learned how long it is to continue; but, judging from 
other circumstances, the design seems to be to make it per- 
manent, if successful. 





mental development. For want of this the most unsuitable 
studies are often given to children, and faculties are ad- 
dressed, in some of our ordinary methods, almost before 
they have come into existence in the child’s mind ”’ 

In the February No. of the ‘‘ Teacher’’ the Editor seems 
to give his influential endorsement to the English project of 
‘« half-time schools ;’’ that is, that it would be better to 
curtail the portion of time (5 or 6 hours) now generally 
passed by children in the school-room, to one half of its 
duration. Before falling inte this innovation—-we had almost 
said error—would it not be well gravely to consider the dif- 
ferences between English and American children and the 
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work a public school system has to do in either country? 
The English public pabeat seeks to impart to the inferior 
classes as much of instruction as may be effected in the 
midst of their work for bread; and training, so far as re- 
straining to habits of submission to circumstances and 
self-control is involed, is no part of their design; for 
no reader need be reminded that these pupils are sufficient- 
held back and kept down by their necessities and position 
in the social scale.. It is not so with Young America, or 
his schools. They are intended for all classes—the high 
and the low alike ; and what he needs, quite as much as 
book-learning, are those habits of self-control and of work- 
ing after work has ceased to be a pleasure, which if ever he 


get them he must obtain in school, now that the good old | 


system of apprenticeship is nearly out of use and parental | 


Maryiaxp: The Hon. Henry Barnard, LL.D., editor 
of the American Journal of Education, published at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has been elected President of St. John’s 
College, at Annapolis, Maryland. And the Legislature has 

| inereased the usual annual appropriation to that Institution, 
| from $3,000 to $15,000 

West Vireinra : This new portion of the Old Dominion 
seems to be rapidly advancing in the work of educational 
improvement. The second annual report of the State Su- 
perintendent (W. R. White) shows,—schools 431, school 
houses, (owned by the districts) 133, youth between 6 
| and 21 years 63,458, number of pupils in school 15,972, 
| average of daily attendance 9,761, number of teachers 443, 
number of months taught 2. 

Onto: The Hon. E. E. White, the out-going State School 





control so relaxed. Hence, may it not be, that those long | Commissioner, has again taken charge of the ‘‘ Educational 





NM yeas 


school-hours are necessary to us, in the formation of a safe 
and reliable character, which are not necessary in England, 
where, naturally enough, educationists all seek to conform 
their public system to the wants of their hard worked youth 
and the condition of their ed society? May it not, 
also, be, that in importing this novelty, we are running the 
risk of injuring the character of our youth—the formation 
of which character should be the great purpose of a Repub- 
lican system of education ? 


Connecticut: The State Board of Education, of, which 


Gov. Buckingham is Chairman and Prof. Gilman, Secretary, | 


(the latter officer being equivalent to State Superintendent) 
has lately issued a genera! circular to schoolofficers, &c., on 
educational matters. It announces the necessity of a 
higher grade of scholarship to attain admission to the 
State Normal School. It declines to exercise the power 
given it by the Legislature, ‘‘ to direct what books shall be 
used in all the schools of the State,’’—an intelligent use of a 
very questionable power ; but it recommends, emphatically, 


a uniformity in every township. It has prepared and pub- 


lished and will cause to be used, a Register for the various 
schools in the State; and it has taken measures for the 
introduction, as a book of reference, of the last revised 
edition of Webster’s Quarto Dictionary, in every school. 


New York: The Teacher (which, by the by, is now one 
of our best exchanges,) gives the following interesting par- 
ticulars, in reference to County Institutes : 

During the year 1865, institutes were held in fifty-four 
counties (sixty-three sessions,) with an aggregate atten- 
dance of 8,887 teachers. The whole number of day’s at- 
tendance, was 68,713. The largest number of teachers 
enrolled was in Chautauque county, 487; Herkimer had 
312; Wyoming, 290; St. Lawrence, 252; Genesee, 232; 
Monroe, 340; Broome, 213; Oneida, 222; Delaware, 290 ; 
Livingston, 272. The Institute in Livingston county was 
held for six weeks. Commissioner Lang, of Ticga county, 
held two sessions of two weeks each. The average atten- 
dance has been good, and it is believed that the Institutes 
have been more thoroughly organized and more efficiently 
instructed than in any former year. It is the purpose of 


the Superintendent to systemize the institute work more 


thoroughly, and during the coming year, to put into the 


field a corps of thoroughly qualified instructors, to be em- | 


ployed regularly for the greater part of the year. The 


value of this agency for the training of teachers is amply | 
vindicated, and its necessity is apparent to all friends of | 


education. 

Rey. Eliphalet Nott, D.D., L.L. D., who has since the 
year 1804, a period of sixty-two years, acted as President 
of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., died on Monday 
morning, January 29th, in the 93d year of his age. Dr. 


.Nott was not only one of the most distinguished pulpit ora- 
tors, but one of the most distinguished educators of our, 


country. He commenced teaching at the age of sixteen, 
more than seventy-five years , and continued almost 
constantly in the profession up to the time of his death. 
He was not a coll 


single year. The of A. M. was conferred on him at 


egree 
the age of 22. It is related of him that at the age of eight | 


years, so great was his desire for learning, he and a com- 
panion went five miles to secure pine knots, by the light 
of which to study arithmetic; his sister with whom he was 


staying, being too poor to furnish him with better accom- , 


modations. More than 4,000 students have been graduated 
at Union College during his Presidency, and among the 
number may he found some of the most prominent men of 
the United States. 


graduate, having attended college a | 


Monthly,’’ as its chief editor. In addition to the duties 

of this position, he will also exercise a general superinten- 

dence over County Institutes. We are glad to see that he 

has declined a very liberal salary, at Portsmouth, rather 
than quit this his proper post. 

Springfield some years ago, abolished its High School and 
| the office of City Superintendent. In the Educational 
| Monthly, we find the following extract from a newspaper of 

that place, well setting forth the reasons for restoring both ; 
| and these reasonsare by no means of mere local application : 
| ‘*Weean never have efficiency, thoroughness, perfect 








; unity and completeness of action, and the highest success 
| in our public schools, until they are MADE A UNITY, with 
| one competent mind to conduct, to manage, to conTROL 
| the whole—to select such sub-teachers as shall intelligently 
| and heartily carry out his plans, so that the efforts of each 
teacher shall tend in the direction of accomplishing the 
| grand result. Should there be teachers who are not com- 
| petent, or not willing to co-operate, the public good de- 
mands that they should be dismissed! Poor public school 
teachers are a worse public scurge than small- pox or cholera! 
| ** And a twin idea with the one we have mentioned, is a 
| single higher department, to which each pupil may aspire, 
| and which will secure to all the advantages of a thorough 
| common school education. 
‘* Nothing ‘short of these two features will secure to 
| Springfield a first-class public school department. We 
) think the members of our school board are pretty well con- 
vinced of this, and we assure them that if they will make 
their arrangements to commence the next school year upon 
the improved plan, they shall have as good and substantial 
| backing as they can desire. And if they find that funds 
| are lacking, there are a number of public-spirited men in 
Springfield who will do their part towards supplying the 
deficiency out of their own pockets.”’ 
| Inpiana: We see, by an ablearticle on the ‘‘ November 
Meteors,’’ by Daniel Kirkwood, that this distinguished gs- 
| tronomer and scholar is a Professor in the University of 
| Indiana. We had lost sight of him the few past years, and 
| are glad he is still alive and engaged in pursuits for which 
he has so much love and fitness. He is not forgotten here. 
Inuino1s: The 12th annual session of the State Teach- 
| ers’ Association was heid at Joliet, December 26th, 27th 
; and 28th. About 120 members were in attendance. A 
large number of carefully prepared lectures were read, and 
several important educational questions were discussed. A 
township organization of the schools, instead of the present 
small district system, was approved; and measures were 
| adopted to have the question of the compulsory attendance 
| of pupils in school fully discussed, at the next meeting of 
the Association. 


Iowa: The Editor of the Instructor thus speaks of the 
most important institution in the State : yr 
‘* The University was never so prosperous as now; five 
hundred students having been in attendance the past term. 
The new buildings designed for a laboratory for the Pro- 
| fessors and students of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, 
and a Chapel, is enclosed, and will be completed by next 
commencement, if the Legislature makes the necessary ap- 
propriation, as it doubtless will. 
| ‘The most casual observer cannot fail to notice two 
things on visiting the University. The first is the quiet 
and order everywhere observed, and the neat appearance 
of the buildings and grounds; the second is the universal 
| good health of the students. This last may and doubtless 
! isin good part due te the training in Vocal and Light 
| Gymnastics, under the supervision of Prof. Chas. E. Bor- 
land. The exhibition of his class was highly creditable.’’ 


’ 
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only makes a report every second year—biennally. From 
that to December, 1865, it. appears there were in the State 
1171 townships and independent distriets, divided into 5572 
eub-districts ; persons between 5 and 21 years, 324,329; 
schools, 5,732; pupils on the rolls 217,593; average atten- 
dance 119,693; teachers 8,820, of whom 2,353 were males 
and 6,479 females ; average com on of males per. week 
$7.91, of females $5.70; velumes in District Libraries 6,389 ; 
value of apparatus $38,658: On the ‘whole, a change in 
faver of improvement is perceptible in most of tha points 
which test progress. The report strongly commends Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, toward the promotion of which the State 
grants some aid. The Report advocates a State Normal 
School separate from the State University. It wouldseem, 
if an opinion may safely be formed at this distance and 
without knowing all the details of the system of Iowa, that 
sub-districts and sub-directors are its working evils and 
Normal Schools its chief want. 

Micaican : This State again has an Educational Peri- 
odical, anda very ising one. The January Number 
of the ‘‘ Michigan Teacher’’ of which W. H. Paine is Edi- 
tor and C. L. Whitney, Apsociate, has just reached us. It 
is large in size, well printed, and filled with good matter ; 
and published at Niles, Michigan, at'$1.25 a year. 

The State Association was held at Battle Creek on the 
26th and 27th of December. It was well attended and very 
interesting. Beside its own members, Prof. Edwards of 
Illinois, Prof. Bailey of Connecticut and others from abroad 
took part. Resolutionsin favor of a National Bureau of 


Education were adopted and the Michigan Teacher ap- 


roved. \ 

. Kanzas: After a long failure, ‘‘The Educational 
Journal’’ (for September and October, and November and 
December, 1865, in double numbers) has again made its 
appearance. It is to be hoped that by doubling up in this 
manner it will soon overtake the current time, and then 
continue its regular periodical visits, as heretofore. Surely 
the Teachers of the State will not permit their Journal to 
cease, for want of support. 

CaLirorNiA: Governor Low devotes a large portion of 
his annual Message to school affairs. Of 96,067 youth be- 
tween 4 and 18 years of age, 41,376 attend the public and 
12,478 the private schools, and 20,441 attend no schools. 
The total amount received for school purposes the past year 
was $867,406. There were 947 public schools in the State, 
and 1,155 teachers were employed. The cause of educa- 
tion is represented as prosperous, and its interests are cor- 
dially commended to the care of the Legislature, by the 
Chief Magistrate. 





Book ‘Rotices. 


Princiries or Epucation, drawn from Nature and Rev- 
elation, and applied to Female Education in the Upper 
Classes. By the author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,’ &c. 12mo. 
476 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1865. 


Though thie is the reprint of an English work, and that too 
on & very special topic—‘: Female Education in the Upper 
Classes ’’—we like it. Herbert Spencer and the other ma- 
terialistic school theorizers, seem to view the child as so 
much animated matter, to be made perfeet by certain edu- 
cational processes. This author regards childhood fromthe | 
Scripture stand-point, and acknowledges that, while edu- 
cation is necessary—indispensable—the subject of it cannot | 
thereby be rendered faultless. Another leading idea of the | 
book we also like, which is, that the young mind is not only | 
to be guided and led ‘‘in the way which will best enable it 
it to obey the commandments of God,’’ but that, in so 
doing, the teacher is ‘‘to aim ata perfectly equal balance of | 
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The State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Iowa _ of that individualism of character, inherent in our actual 


mature and so necessary to the working machinery of the 
"every day world. - The book is not a manual of methods, 
| bat a series of essays on the elementary principles of edu- 
_eation, under some thirty heads. It is well worth the care- 
| fal perusal of all entrusted with the care of youth. 

A Latin Reaper, intended as s Companion toy the Au- 
thor’s Latin Grammar. With references, suggestions, 
| notesanda vocabulary. By Albert Harkness, Professor 
| io Brown University and author of ‘‘ Latin Grammar ’’ 


| and other works. 12mo. 212 pages. D. Appleton.& Co. 
| New York. 1866. ; 


All Professor Harkness’s books are good, and this is one 
| of the best. It is so well arranged, clear, progressive in its 
examples and so fully (yet not too plainly) annotated, and, 
| has so. good a veeabylary; that any boy of moderate parts 
| with a good start in the Grammar, ought te ‘‘ go through” 
it in three months, and at the end have a fair knowledgo 
of the rudiments of the language. And even if used with 
the Grammar and from the first day of study in the Gram- 
_mar—a practice we never admired—six months should 
master both, toa very considerable extent. It is notiece- 
able, as a valuable feature of the book, that the pronuncia- 
tion ofthe Latin words used, as to the quaftity of the syl 
lables, is throughout earefully given. This is very useful ; 
| for, however thoroughly prosody may be studied in the 
after career of the student, if he aequire a false pronuncia- 
tion in the Grammar and first Reader, he will hardly ever 
entirely free himself of this defect. 





| Montgrrn’s Paystcan AND INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPRY, 
(in the National Series, No. 4.) In two parts. Part I. 

Geography taught as a seience; written and illustrated 

on the plan of Object Teaching. Part II. Social and 

Civil Geography ; containing maps remarkable for clear- 

ness, an improved system of Map Exercises, and a Pro- 

nouncing voeabularly of Geographical names. By Jas. 

Monteith. Large Quarto, 88 pages, including the Maps. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co. New York. 1866. 

The plan of this work is good and calculated ‘to afford, 
methodically, sound and reliable instruction. The first, 
half sets forth, by descriptive text and apt and beautiful 
illustrations, the great principles of Geegraphy as a science, 
without reference to locality, but with the great view of 
| fastening upon the memory of the learner, through the eye 
| and the mind, its fandamental truths. In other words, it 
| is Physical Geography, well explained to the mind and at- 


| 
| tractively presented to the sight. The rest of the book is 
devoted to ordinary descriptive Geography, intended to be 
| imparted by means of clear, accurate and net over crowded 
maps and very full questions upon each of them. On the 
whole, the work contains as much in the same space, as we 
have yet seen; and, so far as we have had tithe to examine, 
| its contents are reliable. 
| A Grawwar or THe Excuse Lanauace, based upon an 
Analysis of the English Sentence ;. with copious exam- 
amples and exercises in parsing and the correction of 
false Syntax, and an Appendix ¢ontaining critical and 
explanatory notes and lists of peculiar and exceptional 
forms. For the use of Schools and Academies, and those 
who Write. By Wm. Henry Parker, Principal of Ring- 
gold Grammar School, Philadelphia. 12mo. 334, 
with, and 312 without the appendix. Eldredge & 
Philadelphia. 1866. 
This is, in several respects, a very able and noticeable 
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character,’’ which is also another prime object in education, | work. Orthoepy, relating to spoken, and Orthography, to 
though at the same time wholly to attain it may be impos- | written language, are treated of together, and so are Ety- 
sible. ‘This latter point is well taken; and its observance | mology and Syntax,—for the reason that the members of 
may serve to render us cautious in adopting all those mod- | each of these classes are respectively dependent on, or con 
ern views of education, which so plainly point to the | nected with each other. Punctuation, the great regulator 


‘* perfectibility of the man-machine’’ and the obliteration and interpreter of all uninflected or partially inflected lan- 
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guages, is treated of, as it should be, separately and fully. 

Idiems and modes of speech in good use are recognized and 

not ruled out of the language, merely because they present 

difficulties ; and, when needed, recourse for guidance has 
been had not to the Greco-Italic but to the Teutonic mem- 
bers of the Indo-European family of languages. Much of 
the matter has been prepared, too, with a view to written 
exercises rather than oral recitations, and {the writing of 
Compositions is strongly insisted upon. Other pointsthere 
are, in which this very original work differs from and we 
think is superior to most of its predeeessors. Such is the 
conclusion at least, to whieh a very hasty examination has 
led us. The single objection we have to make is, that the 
work opens with a system of sentential Analysis (brief, it is 
true and able) but still, as we think, neither logical nor 
natural in that place, if designed as the first portion 
to be studied; inasmuch as it requires of the beginner 
in the study, a mental effort beyond the power of the 
the juvenile mind, in the great majority of pupils, to make 
and exacts the analysis of a grammatical whole into its 
constituent parts, before the grammatical names of those 
parts have been acquired. On this point we know we dif- 
fer from very many teachers ; still, this is our opinion and 
may not be withheld. But, fortunately fer the advocates 
of both systems, the author’s arrangement provides for the 
preferences of each. The Analysist will commence at page 

15, with Analysis; while the Synthesist can turn over to 

page 35 and begin with ‘‘ Orthoepy and Orthography ’”’ and 

thence proceed through the Parts of Speech in their order, 

Parsing, Punctuation, Prosody, &c., in the process of con- 

sidering the parts separately, and thus of intelligently 

putting them together as a whole. 

Evary SaturpAy. A Journal of choice Reading, selected 
from Foreign Current Literature. Published every Sat- 
urday. By Ticknor & Fields. Boston. Price 10 cents 
each number. 

This is a periodical of octavo size and 28 double-column 
pages in each number, got up in a cheap but suitable form 
for binding, with good type and fair paper. We have been 
in the receipt of it for a couple of months, but did not like 
to express an opinion till we should see how well it was 
kept up. It is so easy to select attractive contents for the 
first number of a periodical of this kind, that one should 
see it further in its career, before venturing to form an 
opinion. But now we ean say that No. 7 is as good as No. 
1; and that is saying a great deal, for we never saw a bet- 
ter start in this line than was made by said No.1. We 
know of no better investment of a dime for railway car 
reading, or any periodical that the purchaser will be more 
willing to bring with him for home reading, after beguiling 
with it the often dull hours of travel. In it he and his will 
find reading of every variety, and all fully up to the “ cur- 
rent literature’’ of the day. What we especially like in it is 
the fact, that it finishes as it goes, not having yet found a 
single serial, running from one number to another. This 
is quite a desirable quality in an occasional and wayside 
companion, such as Every Satruday is mainly fitted if not 
intended to be. Yet it is not designed to be intimated that 
its articles are only fit to amuse the hour. Many of them 
are of sterling merit and fraught with useful information 
that may be pondered at leisure as well as glanced over en 
passant. We wish this work and its class great success, 
for they it is that must ultimately, if any thing can, super- 
cede the worthless novels and depraving tales and adven. 
tures with which every place of common resort and every 





from Revelation, through Science, History, Biography and 
Travel, and Light Literature, to the Novel—the latter 
inelusive of the ineredible tale and demoralizing narra- 
tive, the works of light literature and the novels are next 
to each other in the order. Itis only by the extension of 
the one that the other’s ground can be occupied. It is 
vain to hope that the desire to read the Dime Nevel or the 
Pirate’s own Book can ever be satisfied—at least in the be- 
ginning of this reformation in taste,—by the abstruse 
book of Science or the ponderous volume of accurate His- 
tory. The elevation must be gradual and by regular 
steps; and the next to the novel being the elass of works 
to which “‘ Every Saturday ’’ belongs, that class is the one 
_to push. May it increase, and prosper, and occupy the 
waste places. 

| Tne Atpmapet MApg Easy. By Wm R. White, State 


Superintendent of West Virginia. 30 pages. Sargent, 
Wilson & Hinkle. Cincinnati. 1866. 


This is a good and pretty book for the little ones. With 
less size and pretention than most of its competitors for 
their favor, it had all the essentials. We are glad to see 
this portion of the Old Dominion not only making a noble 
start in the great educational raee, but its State Superin- 
tendent not above providing for the beginners in the schools. 
After all that is the place to begin. 


SpenceRtan Key TO PracTIcAL PeNmansniP. Prepared 
for the Spencerian authors; by II. CU. Spencer. 126 
large 12mo. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., 

ew York, and J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


This is a beautifully bound, well illustrated and hand- 

somely printed account and manual of this well known and 

| deservedly popular system of Penmaaship. Exclusively of 

its intrinsic value as a treatise, the fronts-piece and life- 

like steel engraving of Pratt R. Spencer the founder of the 

system is well worth the eost ef the book. Every Teacher 
| who adopts this system should have it. 

Pairce’s Statep Goons. By referenee to the adver- 
tisement, the reader will perceive that the partnership of 
‘* Peirce, Black & Co.’’ for the manufacture of this deserip- 
tion of articles, at No. 144 North 8rd Street, Philadelphia, 
has been dissolved ; and that the firm now is J. Newton 
Peirce § Co., with its place of business at No. 494 Nosth 
11th Street. We are glad to learn that the removal has 
been rendered necessary in order to get room for the large 
business transacted, and that the demand for these goods is 
every day increasing. 











: Official, | 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrisrune, March, 1966. 





SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY, 1866. 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Allegheny, Independent, John O'Neil, $46 30 
Cambria, Conemaugh bor., John Devling, 126 28 

| Crawford, Cochranton, David Adams, 28 88 
Lebanon, Cold Spring, Wm. Shadle, 11 78 
Cherrytree, Rexford Pierce, 102 98 


Venango, 
Westmorel’nd,Greenburg bor., Thos. J. Barclay, 139 40 


oo 


TO DIRECTORS. 

There appears still to be a misunderstanding relative to 
time of sending to the County Superintendent the certifi- 
cate and affidavit, stating the length of time that schools 








public conveyance are infested. In the descending series, | have been kept open during the year, and the annual re- 
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port of the district. The law of 1865, requires, that both | in May, because, by the acts of April 22, 1863, they are in 
of these documents be forwarded to the SchoolDepartment | fact not in office until the first Monday in June follow- 
at the same time, and also, that they be both made out and | ing. 
the certificate sworn to by the president as soon as all the | 
schools of the district shall have closed for the school year, ANNUAL REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
commencing on the first Monday in June preceding. Also | Blank forms for the statistical reports of the County Su- 
that they be forwarded to the County Superintendent for | perintemdents, similar to those used last year, were forward- 
his approval. See laws and decisions, page 95, see LX XV. | ed to eacll officer at an early day. This was done, in order 

This does not mean that these documents cannot be made hat Superintendents might collect the facts necessary to 
out until the close of the school year. When all the oper- | fill the blanks in the form, more fully than many of them 
ations of the schools for the school year ending on the first | were enabled to do last year. The information asked for 
Monday of June are closed, and there will be nothing | in that report is highly important, and it is desirable that 











more done by the directors of which they are to report,— 


the certificate and report should be made out and sent to- 
gether, to the County Superintendent ; but neither of these 
papers should be made before. 

If, for instance, the schools of the district commence on 


the first of September and continue six months, and there | 


is to be but one term, they will close the last of February, 


or near that time, and there will be no more done by the | 


directors for that year. The certificate and report can be 
made out and forwarded to the County Superintendent in 


March. Sut, if there are two terms, or more, and the last 


one does not close until the last of May, or near that time, 
these documents cannot be filled up till about the first of 
June. \, 


Superintendents need not forward to the department 
certificates that are not accompanied by the annual report. 
The warrant cannot be issued on the receipt of the cer- 


tificate, unless the report be also received; and Superin- | 
tendents can retain the certificate in their hands, until the | 


report is received, and then forward them together. 


Reports and certificates frequently come to the department, | 
stating that the same man holds two offices in the board, as | 


President or Secretary and Treasurer. There is but one 
case in which the same individual can legally perform the 
duties of two officers in the board, at the same time. This 
is where the Treasurer is a Director, as he may or may not 
be; and in consequence of the failure of the directors to 
procure.a Collector, he is appointed to collect the tax. In 
no other case can a director be a collector, and in no case 
can a director be at the same time President or Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. Where this is the case, the warrant 
for the State appropriation cannot be issued until the de- 
partment has been notified of a proper change in the organ- 
ization of the board. 

Directors are again reminded, that except in the cities of 
Reading and Lancaster, and the county of Allegheny, the 
boards are not to organize until after the first Monday in 
June, and they must organize between that time and the 
tenth of the same month. The tax cannot be levied until 
after such organization, and must be levied before the first 
of July following. In the cities of Reading and Lancaster, 
and the county of Allegheny, the newly elected directors 
come into office and the board must organize within 
twenty days after the election, at which said directors are 
elected. 


In the cities and counties excepted in the act of 1863, 


(Reading and Lancaster and Allegheny county) the newly 
elected directors will have become directors, in fact, and 


regular members of the board of which they form a part, | 


before the first Monday of May, and are therefore entitled 
to vote for County Superintendents for their respective 
counties. The directors elected at the spring elections in 
the other counties, are not voters at the triennial election 


each blank be correctly filled. The facts embodied in the 
table need not be repeated in the body of the report, only 
so far as.is necessary to referto them. In other respects it 
will be well to follow the usual form, giving as great a 
variety as possible to methods of presenting the facts. The 
items in the statistical table will form proper subjects for 
| portions of the report. 


The following are presented as proper topics to write 
| upon: The influence of private and select schools upon the 
| Common School system of the State, in districts where they 
are in operation. What would be the effects upon the Com- 
| mon Schools if all our educational agencies, except the col- 
| leges, were brought under and were made to depend upon 

the school system of the State, and what measures should 
| be adopted to secure that object ? 

How can the great irregularity of attendance be remedied ? 
| If by no other means, should attendance be made compul- 
sory by legislative enactments ? 

As the close of the present school year will bring the sys- 
| tem to the fifth triennial election of its superintending 
officers, it will be advisable for each Superintendent to in- 
stitute a comparison in the closing of his reports, between 
| the condition of the schools in his county now, and at the 
commencement of his official term. In doing this, let him 

faithfully record the changes, whether they have been ad- 
vancing or retrograding steps, and give the reasons for the 
changes, 80 far as they can be known. Where there are 
| hindrances in the way of progress in his county, let him 
point them out, and the remedy tobe applied. These facts 
| collected from the several counties, will enable the friends 
| of the system in the different sections of the State, to ap- 

preciate more readily the difficulties to be overcome, in 

order to secure the full measure of success for our school 
| system, that all have a right to expect. 


The warrants for the quarter’s salaries due on the first 
Monday of June, 1866, will not be issued to Superinten- 
tendents not re-elected, until their annual reports for the 
| year shall have been received at this office, also a receipt 
| from their successors for the documents in their hands.— 
| The law requires, that the reports of all the Superinten- 
| dents be on file in the department by the fizst of July. 


| ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
On the first Monday of May next, the directors of the 
_ several counties of the Commonwealth, will be called upon 
to elect Superintendents for their respective counties, to 
| perform the duties of that office for the three years ensu- 
ing. The office has now been in operation twelve years, and 
its good results are apparent to all who are unprejudiced.— 
| The directors, teachers and the people now understand what 
"kind of men are needed to stand at the head of, and direct 
the educational interests of the counties of the State, and 


| as it is supposed that such men as are required, are to be 
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found in every OF none but the best men should be 
selected. 

A County Superintendent should be in scholarship equal, 
if not superior to any of the teachers of his county. This 
is necessary, in order that he may be able to examine them 
in all the branches that may be required to be taught, and 
also that he may intelligently inspect all the schools in the 
varieus departments of science pursued. Without this su- 
periority of scholarship, he cannot command the @nfidence 
and respect of those with whom, and for whom he is to act. 
He should be thoroughly versed in the elementary depart- 
ments of the sciences that are required to be.taught in our 
common schools. It is not enough that he be a superior 
scholar, as that expression is usually understood; he should 
be perfectly familiar with the elements, as well as with the 
higher departments and the more abstract sciences. 

He should be a practical teacher, or he should have been 
such within a few past years.. This the law requires, as 
pointedly as it does, that he be a man of learning. The 
words of the act are,—the directors shall select ‘‘ one person 
of literary and scientific acquirements, and of skill and ex- 
perience in the art of teaching.’’ A person, therefore, who 
has never taught, or who has not been closely identified 
with the common school system for the last eight or ten 
years, should not be selected. 

Such an individual’s thoughts have been upon other sub- 
jects, and whatever his literary attainments may be, he is 
not the man to put in charge of our educational machinery. 
Our system is a progressive one, and it has made great ad- 
vance and secured great results, while he has been standing 
still, or retrograding in school affairs. Such a man cannot 
take hold of the system as it now is, and carry it forward 
as it should be conducted. 

The County Superintendent ought to be an earnest, ener- 
getic, zealous, working man, who has kept pace with edu- 
cational improvement of the age, a man who understands 
the history of our system, and who has read, to some ex- 
tent, the history of school systemsof other States While 
he should be cautious to not introduce new things, because 
they are new, he should also make use of all real improve- 
ments for the benefit of the schools. He should not be a 
politician, in the general acceptation of that word ;—that 
is, he should not be a man who, by his active participation 
in party strife, and petty political wrangles, has rendered 
himself odious to those who do not belong to his party.— 
The doings of this officer are to influence all parties upon 
a subject of vast importance to the well being of the State. 
He is to operate with the youth of the Commonwealth, not 
of a party ; and he shuuld therefore be a man in whom all 
have confidence as a person of honesty of purpose, how 
muchsoever he may differ from them upon questions of 
State and National policy. If he'be a working, intriguing 
politician, he cannot securo the confidence, and good-will, 
and co-operation of allclasses. _ 

In order that the Superintendent may be able to do the 
greatest amount of good, he must have the confidence and 
support of the teachers of his county, without this be will 

gto a great extent, be powerless. They must feel that he is 
their friend, to whom they can go with all their troubles 
and difficulties, and find a sympathizer. That, although he 
is often obliged to refuse their requests, they know that he 
does it from a sense of duty, rather than from * desire to 
wound their feelings. 

The Superintendent should be an easy, ready speaker.— 
It is of importance that he be able to present the cause, of 


which he is for the time being the exponent, in such a way 
as to interest and instruct an intelligent audience, and 
arouse the people to an appreciation of the importance of 
the cause which he represents. 

Men should be selected for the position, who are willing 
to give all the time to the duties of the office, that is re- 
quisite for the best interests of the schools in the county ; 
men who will watch with sedulous care the interest of the 
cause of education, and be ever ready to act with, or rather 
to lead the friends of the cause, whenever good can be ac- 
complished. No man should be efétted, merely because he 
is worn out in another profession, or because he can use 
the superintendency as an introduction to something more 
lucrative, or that will, after awhile, bring him more promi- 
nently before the public. Disappointed politicians, worn 
out clergymen, or physicians, or attorneys, or gentlemen of 
leisure, are not such men as are needed to take charge of 
the Common School System of this Commonwealth. 

Let the best men be elected that can be found in the 
several counties of the State, and our noble school system 
will be safe in their hands, and a steady advance will be 
made from year to year. But on the other hand, if party 
strife, or personal favoritism, or local differences enter into 
and determine the election in any of the counties,—in such 
localities we may expect to see the schools poor, the people 
uninterested, and the whole system unpopular. 


- Soldiers’ Orphans, 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
LANCASTER, March, 1866. 
NumBer or OrpHans ordered to be admitted to the dif- 
ferent Schools and Institutions, and the number actually 
in attendance, to March Ist, 1866. 








Orp. Ap. 
North Sewickley School, Beaver County, 119 99 
Phillipsburg, by “ 33 (20 
Quakertown 66 Bucks 6 143 106 
Orangeville 4 Columbia - 173 106 
Cassville, 6 Huntingdon ‘ 116 136 
McAllisterville * Juniata County 227 141 
Paradise «« - Lancaster * 119 111 
Mount Joy, 4a ” 4 123 84 
Harford, pa Susquehanna ‘ 77 83 
Total of the more advaneed pupils, 1130 886 


Pittsburgh & Allegheny O. As., Allegheny Co. 4 = 
Pittsburgh & All. Childrens’ Home, 


Allegheny Soldiers’ Orphans Home, " 27 29 

as Episcopal Church Home “ 20 4 
Zelienople Farm School, Butler ce Pe 
Emaus Orphan House Dauphin “ 16 20 


Lancaster Childrens’ Home, Lancaster Co., 60 41 


se St. James Orphan Asylum *“ 3% a2 
Wilkesbarre Orphan Home, Luzerne ie 
Loysville School, Pe © 147 124 
Northern Home, Philadelphia, 198 170 
Bridesburg Orphan Sehool, 62 52 
Germantown ‘ 4 39 40 
St. Vincent's O. ‘dighom, _ 10 10 
St. Vincent's Ilome, “s 4. 2 
St. John s O. Asylum, es 30 20 
St. Josephs Orphan Home i 11 ll 
al Church Home, . 10 8 

Tok Orphen Home, York Co., 3I 19 
Total of the more juvenile pupils, 810 688 

Total of all ages, 1970 1574 


Norg: 181 of the aggregate of 1970, have been trans- 
ferred from the schools to which they were first sent. This 
accounts for much of the disparity between the number 





ordered and that admitted to several of the schools. 
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DEATH OF ORPHANS. 
Died, at the Quakartown School, Bucks county, on the 


4th of February, 1866, of Pulmonary Consumption, Maria 
Trenwith, aged 12 years, 4 months and 12 days. She was 
the daughter of Robert Trenwith late ef the 118 Regiment 
of Pennsylvania Volunteers and of Maria Trenwith, and 
was buried on the 6th, in the cemetery connected with St. 
Johns Lutheran Church, in Quakertown. 

' Her illness was of about 7 weeks duration, during 
which she suffered much, but had the comfort of her 
mother’s company andattention the greater part of the\ 
time and till the last. 

Died, at the Wilkesbarre Children’s Home, Luzerne co. 
February 22d, 1866, of Spotted Fever, Elizabeth M’Camley, 
aged 7 years and 22 days. She was the daughter of Zura 
McCamley late of the 142d Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers and of Rebecca McCamley. Her illness was | 
short. | 

Two other inmates of the Home, not Soldiers’ Orphans, | 
have been taken off by the same disease. We are now 
enabled to atate that this affliction has abated and that 
though eight others were attacked no more deaths have 
taken place. During the continuance of the visitation all 
necessary care was given to the children, and every mea- 
sure of kindness and precaution adopted by the lady | 
managers of the institution, and the Physicians of the | 


town of Wilkesbarre. — a 
ABSCONDING ORPHANS. 

Instances occasionally occur, in the schools for the more 
advanced, of orphans departing without the knowledge or 
consent of the teacher. These are mainly confined to 
boys from the larger towns, who have been accustomed to 
the loose and idle street life of those places, and who, at 
first, soon become weary of wholesome restraints. and 
studies. Were the quiet and prosperity of the schools, as 
a whole, the sole consideration, it would be well to allow 
these uneasy members to remain away; but such is not 
the first consideration.. The improvement, and, when 
necessary, the reformation of every orphan committed to 
the care of this system and all its officers and teachers, is 











the first duty; and no mere considerations of convenience 
or desire to promote the quiet of the school by sacrificing 
any of its members, will justify the neglect of our solemn 
duty to any one of these orphans. 

Every absconding pupil must be brought back to bis 
place and restored to his opportunity of amendment and 
proper culture, no matter at what cost of effort, or time, 
or money. 

This is due, not only to these erring children, but em- 
phatically to the school itself; for, if voluntary and irregu- 
lar withdrawals be tolerated, thediscipline of the schools 
will be destroyed and with it their usefulness. 

It is gratifying, however, to be able to state, that instan- 
ces of runuing away have been rare, and mostly confined 
to the class of boys alluded to. 

The law affords ample and summary means forarresting 
this evil; and the Principals of the schools are hereby 
imstructed to resort to them promptly, in every case. 


MODES OF RECOVERING ABSCONDING PUPILS. 
The following are to be the proceedings: 1. Whenever 





it is ascertained that a pupil has absconded, written notice 
is to be, without delay, given to the mother or guardian, 
with a dcmand that the child be forthwith returned to 
school ; and if not, that legal proceedings will be institut- 








e! at the end of a certain number of days,—from two to 


ten, according to distance from the school. At the same 
time written notice of the fact is to be given to the State 
Superintendent. 

2. If the child be not returned within the time specified, 
the Principal, if the mother reside in the same county in 
which the school is situated, is to make complaint before 
some Justiee of the Peace or Alderman residing near tne 
school, under the Act of Assembly relating to Runaway 
Apprentices, (which has been extended to the pupils in 


| these schools, by the Act of Assembly on the subject, of 


March 23, 1865, Pamphlet Laws of 1865, page 40.)— 
Whereupon a warrant will be issued and the absconding - 
pupil brought before the Magistrate, fora hearing. At 
the hearing, the Principal is to produce the written Order 
of the State Superintendent for the admission of the pupil 
into his school, which will be sufficient preof of his right 
to the custody and control of the pupil. Uf the pupil con- 
sent, before the Magistrate, to return to school, he shall 
at once be taken thither by the Principal, without further 
proceedings ; and the ordinary cost be charged tothecounty, 
but avy extra cost shall be paid by the Principal and 
charged to the State. If the pupil refuse to return, he 
shall be boun@ over, by sufficient surety, to appear at the 
next county court, to answer the complaint of the Princi- 
pal, in the case. 

If the absconding pupil have proceeded to some other 
county, the Principal is to follow him thither, and take 
the same proceedings before some Justice of the Peace or 
Alderman in that county, as before stated; and any extra 
costs of such journey and proceedings will be defrayed by 


the State. 
3. If an absconding pupil cannot be found, by meansof a 


warrant under the Apprentice Act above alluded to, or if 
&@ more summary and certain mode of proceeding be neces- 
sary, the Principal will apply, through an Attorney at 
law, to a Judge, for a Habeas Corpus upon the person who 
has, or,is known to have had, the absconding pupii in 
possession. On the return to this writ, the Principal i 
to show, as his authority, the Order of Admission above 
described ; and the orphan, if in the custody and control 
of the party respondent, will be restored to the Principal, 
or such gther steps takenas shall be proper. The costs of 
this proceeding are to be paid by such party as the proper 


officer shall direct. 
In either of these proceedings, the State Superintendent 


is to be informed of the result, as soon as ascertained. 


NONE TO BE REMOVED WITHOUT AN ORDER. 

If any mother or guardian desire to have an orphan 
discharged?from one of these schools, that measure can 
only*be effected by confurmity to the course of proceeding 
described in the October Number, 1865, of this Journal» 


page 75. 
Should any one,—mother, guardian, or other person,— 


attempt to remove an orphan from one of the schools, 
against the consent of the Principal and without a written 
order of discharge from the State Saperintendent, the 
Principal, or other person then iu charge of the scho.), is 
to refuse to"permit such removal, is to retain the custody 
of the pupil, and, if necessary, is to expel the persong 
making such demand from the premises. 

Principals, as the deputies and agents of the State Su- 
perintendent, have the same right to the custody, care 
and control of these orphans that he has; they must 
maintain that right, and he will constantly hold them re- 
sponsible for the possession as well as the welfare of 
every one,of these children confided to their eare. 
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Original Communications. 


A FEW PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

Mr. Epitor: Looking through different schools, 
we have been gratified to.observe evidences of im- 
provement in the practical branches of education ; 
and we have been doubly gratified to discover 
marked progress in this direction in the cases of 
females, no less than males. In mathematics, in the 
lauguages, in various departments of natural philo- 
sophy, in history, and in belles lettrés,—females fre- 
quently exhibit a proficiency which would have 
astonished and delighted the learned women of one 
hundred years ago. Educated ladies were compar- 
atively rare, when some of those whose names are 
now household words made their mark, and thus 
became to us traditions of wisdom. We trust the 
spirit of improvement referred to, will continue to 
be exhibited with increasing force. 

Accomplishments, such as music, drawing, danc- 
ing, etc., are desirable, and oftentimes found useful ; 
but we fear that they hold more than their due 





is knowledge. Our fair countrymen, generally, are 
not deficient in useful arguments when they leave 
school. Why is it, then, that so-called fashionable 
life is so full of frivolity, and that scandal so often 
defiles the tongues of the beautiful and accomplish- 
ed? And why do so many married women remark, 
with a sigh, that the commencement of their house- 
hold cares marks the beginning of their oblivion to 
the instruction, their brightest hoursewere spent in 
acquiring ? 

It has been charged by foreigners, that our Ameri. 
can society is too much controlled by the young and 
unmarried, and that men and women are shelved too 
soon and set aside, like old furniture, by their sons 
and daughters. We fear there is foundation for the 
charge; and that Young America, male and female, 
has, to a great extent, a monopoly of the field.— 
Give the substantial fruits of education more value 
and power, and this evil will be corrected. Take 
away the now undue prominence of the trifles of 
society, and forms too stiff for the polka will not be 
crowded out into the hall ; fingers too inflexible for 
the piano keys, will not be gentenced to idleness ; 


place, in the estimation of many of our fair friends. | tongues not au fazt to the best fashionable persi- 
We mean to say, that ladies often too highly prize | flage, will not be drowned into silence; the rising 
their “accomplishments,”—in other words, their or- | generation will not completely eclipse the risen ; 
namental acquirements, not seeming to perceive or | and due deference will be paid to age and authority. 


appreciate the value of solid acquirements. They | 


appear to think, that learning of a grave kind can 
be of no service to members of their sex, and that 
educated women are considered disagreeable. They 
to act under the belief, that to be acceptable com- 
panions they must be “accomplished,” but not 
“learned,” regarding the latter as involving the 
sacrifice of their power of attraction. 

We are confident that our female friends, who 
thus think and act, labor under a mistake. They 
rule the world, if they only knew it. They actually 
give tone and character to society. Men learn to 


_ dance to please them, when for dancing in the ab- 


stract, they care nothing, and in a majority of cases 
would rather be excused from it. Men affect ad- 
miration for difficult music, merely because ladies 
are supposed to like it. Here, the question suggests 
itself,—as the latter unquestionably put a great deal 
of nonsense into the heads and heels of the former, 
why cannot they, by way of variety if for no better 
purpose, induce the men embraced within the circle of 
their acquaintance to cultivate a little more common 


sense and practical wisdom? Also the questions,— | 


why cannot our educated females make it fashion- 
able, not only to know something, but to admit the 
fact? Why cannot they render it necessary, that a 
man should be able to converse rationally and in- 
structively, in order to be agreeable to his friends ? 
Why should what is often acquired with so much 
labor and diligence in the schools, become useless 
-in after life? The basis of profitable conversation 





In behalf, then, of an eminently worthy portion 
of community, we protest against*the supersed- 
ence of the useful by the ornamental. Those who 
are commonly considered anczents do know some- 
thing, and could demonstrate the fact, if afforded 
an opportunity to be heard. And they naturally 
desire evidence, that their younger friends know 
something too. The mere supposition arising from 
the announcement, that they are “ finished,” is not 
enough. Finishing certainly should not write “ finis”’ 
to the use of all that they are finished in. The 
round of sciences taught in schools, ought to be of 
some practical value in life. 


“ Show out,” young ladies ; and if thereby ycu ex- 
pose the emptiness of a number of male pates, their 
possessors may be forced into a review, and a read- 
ing up, to be equal to the demands of “society.”— 
Many a hair-brafh might thus be kept from mischief, 
and much good, now undreamed of, be accomplished. 
Society is full of egregious shams, and ladies con- 
nive at and abet them, by forbearing the tests which 
they are well able to apply. 


If the education boasted of as the privilege of 
all sexes and classes, amounts to more than a mere 
superficial imposition, let the ladies vindicate the 
honor of our schools and colleges by frightening 
the men into a proper degree of manliness. Let 
them give emphasis to the doctrine of Woman's 
Rights, by tangible proofs of their claim to intel- 
lectual superiority. I. B. G. 

Euis, January 4, 1866. r 


es 
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WORK FOR INSTITUTES.—NO. 18. 

In the present condition of the so called Science 
of Grammar, no apology will be expected for stat- 
ing some objections to a prominent feature of the 
study, as it is now generally pursued. For, how- 


| to his rales of Syntax as applied to words. In a 
word, therefore, I cannot see how the practice of ana- 
| lysing sentences is to enable the student to make 
| any advancement in his ability to form correct sen- 
_ tences, either in speech or writing. 


ever crude the objection about to be offered, it may 


find ‘many céunterparts in the unintelligible igno- |+ Another consideration may be brought into view. 


rance with which a large number of modern Gram- | However satisfactory it may be to the advanced 
marians are filled. | grammar student, to be able to resolve a sentence 

One of the most obvious requirements of a mode | into its elements,—it appears to me that the beginner 
of teaching the use of language, is to have rales of | in the study has quite enough difficulties to encoun- 
Syntax for arranging the agreement and govern- | ter, without blending an exercise with this study 
ment of words in sentences. This branch of the which is manifestly adapted to make it more com- 
study naturally follows the classification of the dif- | plicated, and to distract the attention of the learner. 
ferent parts of speech ; and when the offices of these | By teaching one thing at a time, it will be easy for 
are fully comprehended, the words with their varia-| the judicious teacher to classify the different parts 
tions are systematically arranged, according to | of speech and to exhibit their connection, by the aid 
certain rules observed by the most approved au- | of short sentences on the Blackboard. The transi- 
thors in ourlanguage. The Parsing of Sentences 4s | tion, then, to the variation of some of these words, 
nothing but the exhibition of these rules in the | and the rules by which changes in government may 
structure of sentences; and, what is called False | be introduced with propriety and without burden- 
Syntaz, is the exhibition of cases in the structure | ing the memory of the pupil, would be easy and 
of language in which these rulesare violated. This | natural. But where a different course has been 
latter part of the study is particularly valuable, be- | pursued, and where the student (of whatever age) 
cause it aims to accomplish the main object of the has been early required to perform exercises in ana- 
study, viz: “ Learning to speak and write the lan- lysis, J have never observed, ina single instance, 
guage with propriety.” Hence, this mode. of in- | that there has been any proficiency attained in the 
struction enables the student to apply the corrections | study of Grammar, deserving of the name. Ihave 
to violated rules, and hence also to improve in the | Visited, within two years, quite a number of Public 
requisites to the proper use of language ; which, and | Schools, both in Philadelphia and various districts 
not their logical analysis is of thought, is the object | of the country, and the above isthe result of obser- 
of primary grammar. vations made thereat. 








In the general arrangement of this plan, I can 
see a practical utility, if the rules are so plain as to 
be easily comprehended and applied to that every 
day intercourse by speech, which we have occasion 
to use. Thus the verb agreeing with its nominative, 
and the antecedent with its relative, the proper uses 
of the different cases of pronouns, and the inflect- 
ing of verbs and participles, &c., are all conformed 
to certain principles, with which authors of estab- 
lished reputation have complied. 

In this I acknowledge that practical utelrty is pal- 


One or two individual cases may not be inappro- 
priate to mention, where these different courses of 
exercises have been blended. Last spring a school 
in this vicinity, under the supervision of an ener- 
getic female teacher, had a class of young pupils in 
grammar. They had been instructed to distinguish 
the parts of speech and little more,—perhaps to give 
a few of the s¢mplest rules. They were studying a 
grammar, in which analysis was a prominent exer- 
cise. I happened to be at a residence where a boy 
| for the first time (say of some 12 years) was requir- 








pable, from the weneens just indicated. Now, let us | oq to prepare a lesson in the analysis of sentences. 
recur to the Analysing of Sentences. We find the | The frst intimation I had of the fact was from him- 
pupil is required to exhibit the different elements | self; and I have rarely remarked more mental suf- 
that enter into the structure of a sentence. This fering in any pupil. He had learned to distinguish 
sentence may be either correctly or incorrectly ex- | tolerably well the noun, the verb and thea djective ; 
pressed ; the plainest rules of Syntax may be violat- | put to distinguish the elements into the different 


ed, yet all the elements of the sentence are exhibited 
according to the analytical process. In the Syntax 
of words we are enabled to discover, at once, an 
error of the author, aud to apply the rule for cor- 
rection; but, in the Syntax of sentences, I am not 
aware that the student is expected to correct any 
misconstruction in the sentenee, though the incor- 
rect language may be manifest, even to the Tyro. 
And if the false construction is required to be point- 
ed out, it will be necessary for the student to recur 


branches of substantive, adjective and adverbial, 
again, into principal and subordinate, and again, 
into phrases and clauses,—simple, complex and com- 
| potind,—these, altogether, formed a jumble of un- 
meaning expressions, that, combined, amounted to 
an object of terror! I took compassion on the child 
and suggested to the teacher, that, for the present 
time, the analysis should be suspended ; and that 
the pupils might be initiated in parsing in the com- 
mon form. A few days since I visited the school 
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and heard a parsing recitation, The lesson was 
taken in a kind of poetry, where there was much 
transposition of construction and the language | 
complicated. Yet there were few of the words which 
were not parsed in a manner showing that the mean- | 
ing of the author was fully understood ; while con- 
siderable discussion was maintained in the class, | 
relative to the different meanings of which the 
language of the author was susceptible! Instances 
of this kind might be multiplied, as well as. others 
showing that where the plan of aualysis had been 
chiefly pursued, the mere name of the parts of speech 
was the extent of their acquirements. 


Newrown, Jan. 1866. HuMANITAS. 


22 
aoe 


THE TEACHER’S SOLILOQUY—NO. 1. 
A SCHOOL CONTRACTED FOR—PERIODICALS— RELATION 
THE TEACHER SUSTAINS TO HIS SCHOOL AND THE 
COMMUNITY AT LARGE. 


“On Monday morning, December 11th, 1865, no 
intervening Providence preventing, my school will 
open”—soliloquizes the teacher, as he retires to his 
room on the evening of the day on which the an- 
nual examination of teachers for a certain school 
district of Pennsylvania occurred. “ After receiv- 
ing my certificate to-day, I contracted with the 
directors to teach for five months at thirty-five dol- 
lars a month. I hear many rumors about the char- 
acter of my school and its patrons, but turn a deaf 
ear to them and forbear to prejudge either. 

“The wages I am to receive, though an advance 
upon former years, is still far from liberal—much 
less than my friend D— receives for clerking in the 
store close by my school house, less even than the 
shoemaker who is mending my boots, or the tailor 
who took my measure for a coat,—all the clothing I 
dare purchase now. The increased cost of board- 
ing and washing alone takes up most of the increase 
in my wages, barely leaving me a sum equal to the 
meagre pittance formerly received, to meet my other 
expenses, now also largely increased. But by rigid 
economy and self-denial I hope to make both ends 
meet, though I shall not be able to increase my 
library as I had hoped. 

“One of my fellow-teachers refused to subscribe 
for the “School Journal” to-day, giving as a reason 
that he could not afford it. But I told him that as 
this was the official organ of the State and its ab- 
sence from my table might effect my efficiency and 
usefulness in the school and community, I felt it my 
duty to take this and other educational-periodicals, 
even though I had to deprive myself of necessary 
articles of clothing to do so. “It is well to hold 
converse with other minds, and to have it in our 
power to review their best thoughts whenever our 
own need refreshing.” But even if I could do 
without the current educational journals myself,— 
and who has self-assurance enough to say he can,—I 





| limits ? 





dare not withdraw my support from them, lest, 


others following my example, they may fail, and 
| those who do peed them be deprived of their month- 
| ly visits. 

“This leads me to reflect that, since two or three 
scores of young immortals are soon to depend upon 
me for instruction and guidance, I should diligently 
and prayerfully inquire what relations I hold to- 


wards them. 


“ That gifted author, David P. Page, who died in 
the prime of life and in the midst of his usefulness, 
says, “ A Teacher gains access to the sanctuary of 
mind * * * and the most tender interests for 
both worlds are entrusted to his guidance.” “ Who,” 
says Mansfield, “is the Teacher, said to be abroad 
upon the earth, * * * seeking to mingle with 
statesmen in the government of men? What are his 
In vain I seek to confine him. It seems to 
me that earth has no prison-house for him. His 
limits are the boundaries of mind itself. For in 
what circle of arts does he not enter? Over what 
secret emottens of the soul has he not control? 
What field in the wide domaia of knowledge does 
he not penetrate? Into what lonely nook of society 
does he send no influence?” Northend remarks, 
“When we consider that there are, within our 
country, hundreds of thousands of youth of a school 
going age, whose future success, happiness and use- 
fulness depend in so great a degree upon the nature 
and extent of their school training and school in- 
fluences, with what mighty power, for good or ill, 
does the eonsideration invest the tens of thousands 
of teachers to whose care and training they are in- 
trusted!” ‘To these well considered sentiments of 
eastern educators our own Wickersham, in his ad 
mirable work on ‘‘ School Economy,” has added his, 
in these forcible words: ‘God has entrusted to 
our care no duty so responsible as that of the cul- 
ture of mind. The duties of the farmer, the me- 
chanic, the merchant, the lawyer, the doctor, are 
necessary to the welfare of society, but all of them 
relate in practice to what is temporary and perish- 
able; while teaching, in its broadest sense, includes 
that preparation which must be made by immortal 
beings to enjoy tht highest happiness beyond the 
grave. * * * * If there is one office morethan 
others, divinely appointed and to which men are 
divinely called, it is that of teacher. Men with 
sensual natures and mercenary aims ought not tobe 
found anywhere, but everywhere rather than in the 
school-room, where every chord that is struck in a 
tender mind vibrates at the throne of God,” 

“The poet adds: 

Oh! let not then unskillfal hands attempt 

To play the harp whose tones, whose living tones 
Are left forever in the strings. Better far 

That heaven’s lightnings blast his very soul, 
And sink it back to Chaos’ lowest depths, 

Than knowingly, by word or deed, he send 

A blight upon the trusting minds of youth !’’ 
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And again, 

** Man perchance may bind 

The flower his step hath bruised ; or light anew 

The torch he quenches ; or to music wind 

Again the lyre-strings from his touch that flew : 

But for the soul, Oh! tremble and beware 

To lay rude hands upon God’s mysteries there !”’ 

“If these well known authors are correct, and I 

find they are sustained by all others of any note, 
the relation that Iam about to assume is truly a 
fearful one. If I read the foregoing sentiments 
aright I am responsible for the Mental, Moral and 
Physical progress and welfare of the children com- 
mitted to my care; and the impressions I make 
upon their youthful minds and hearts are not only 
for time but for eternity. And as my pupils reach 
every hearthstone in my district, so will my influ- 
ence, for good or evil. Thus tothe duty of guarding 
the interests of the youth is added that of exercis- 
ing a healthful influence upon their parents and the 
community at large. What qualifications do I need 
that I may act my part well and wisely under these 
circumstances ?” 


Gero. F. McFartanp, 
Scuoon Derartuent, Harrisburg, Jan. 1866. 


Selected Articles. 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 
A CONSERVATIVE Force. 


Sane minds were never more actively or 
anxiously engaged on this subject, than,at the pre- 
sent moment. To such there is something alarming 
in the very prosperity that is rolling its tide of 
wealth over our land. They regard with a kind of 
awe, approaching dread, the prodigious energy with 
which the mind of the nation is prosecuting its task 
of bringing into subjection the powers, and render- 
ing available the resources of nature, as, in this our 
land, she throws open, with so free a hand, the 
secrets and treasures of her domain. Did we not 
see it with our own eyes, it would exceed belief that 
the fearful momentum represented by the forces en- 

ed in the late war, could be turned aside from 
its direct bearing into any other channel of results, 
without some tremendous convulsion. We some- 
times ask ourselves whether this busy, buying, sell- 
ing, making, exploring, inventing nation, is the same 
that the year opened upon, with ‘all its energies 
strained to the utmost in the activities of an almost 
continental war. 

So it is. It shall be recorded in history, as scarcely 
less than a miracle, and historians shal! put their 
genius to the proof to account forit. But is there 
not more for us to do than simply to wonder at it ? 
That momentum still resides in the mighty mass. It 
is as irresistible as ever ; as potent for good or evil. 
It is this which makes men of serious minds look 
anxiously about them, and cast the horoscope of our 
fature with a troubled look. They may hope for the 
best, but the stake is too heavy for an easy trust. 
Mount the inventor upon some new enginery of loco- 
motion, and the very triumph of his embodied 
thonght, as attested by the whirlwind that seems to 
push b, him makes him take thought for the brakes; 
he wants the mechanism under full control. Even 

















the delirium of success cannot suppress the thought 
that he has there the combination of too much 
weight and speed to be trifled with. 

If, then, popular education be a subject that has 
heretofore been worn thread-bare, it has now assum- 
ed such a phase, such cardinal relations to the 
future of our republic, that we cannot, in reason, 
deny ita rehearing. It belongs to the Conserva- 
tive forces at work in the nation, and, rather than 
those of propulsion already so active, are the ones 
we now want specially to invoke. It may be, there 
is as yet no necessity for applying the brakes, but 
it becomes us to see, that they are in order. This, 
of course, is but one view of the bearings of educa- 
tion on our destiny, but it is one sufficiently import- 
ant for separate consideration. 

We speak of popular education, mainly, because 
the two words are so associated to the ears, that 
they seem to belong together. Aad yet all education 
is popular,—all, we mean, that is worth the name, 
however far in its immediate range it may appear to 
be removed from the people. A mind cannot be 
educated in any sphere of truth without the circuit 
of its influence reaching, in some way, sooner or 
later, the general mass of mind. There is nothing 
in the world more diffusive, and hence more popular, 
in its scope, than education. We should except the 
various forms of benevolence, if education were not 
one of them. Its spirit is essentially large and lib- 
eral. It is as instinctive with it to give out its stores 
to more needy souls, as the cloud charged with 
lightning, flashing forth a full supply to its negative 
neighbor. 

We regard education, taking it in its largest sense, 
as the only safeguard of the nation against the obvi- 
ous perils that environher. We do not claim origi- 
nality for the thought. It is the current talk of 
day. Itis a truth that obtains, perhaps, too ready 
an assent. It has not its legitimate influence, main] 
because it is never disputed. It might be an ad- 
vantage to have some one deny it, that we might be 
shocked into a sense of its practical importance. 

Not that, as a people, we are altogether remiss in 
this matter. Our ten thousand educational institu 
tions of every grade forbid the charge. They are 
the boast of our land and age. Yet we are at an 
epoch in national history, that calls for something 
more, on this head, than self-complacency for the 
future. Grant we have schools and school houses, 
colleges and college appurtenances enough, and this 
is a large concession; grant that we have done 
what we have done liberally, thoroughly ; that every 
name on the census list in the department of educa- 
tion represents something alive and efficiently at 
work,—a vastly larger concession,—we have still a 
great deficit to meet. Supply it, and it will do more 
than build where buildings, and endow where en- 
dowments are wanted. It will give life to the whole 
system. It is the ¢rwe spirit of education. Nonew 
schemes of special institutions, no mere policy, old 
or new, can accomplish what is incumbent upon the 
educational resources of the land. The people at 
large must be made to feel, that here is an interest 
that confronts them and demards their heed, not 
only in the act of putting their children at school, 
or even in seeing that the children of the less pros- 
pered have proper facilities of the same sort; but 
in the family, in their money transactions, and in the 
house of worship, dictating to them in terms as im- 
perative as fate. We think we see in our commu- 
nity an incipient recognition of this truth. We 
pledge to it our influence for its enforcement.— 
Pitisburgh Gazette. 
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We took occasion to drop in several times during 
the past week at the County Teachers’ Institute, 
which was in session at the rt Houre, and were 
always highly entertained. The exercises were of 
such a character as to convince all that the teachers 
of this county at least are alive to the importance 
of the great work assigned to them. They show 
not only a desire to prepare themselves properly to 
discharge the serious duties paps upon them, 
but a fitness for their work, and a in the great 
cause of Common School Education which should 
entitle them to the especial respect and the entire 
confidence of the community. is no life more 
laborious than that of a faithful, conscientious teach- 
er, and none which meets with a poorer reward in a 
pecuniary point of view. Nowhere are they paid as 


‘they deserve to be. It is strange that parsimony and 


an illiberal spirit should ane the cause of educa- 
tion among us, and cripple the great instrumen- 
tality of our Common School System. But so it 
is in too many parts of Pennsylvania, to her disgrace 
be it spoken, even to the present hour. We are 
glad to believe, however, that there is a growing 
feeling in this community, and throughout the State, 
in favor of greater liberality in this respect. indeed 
it is high time all our people had learned, that in 
whatever else they may safely save they cannot do 
it in the maintenance of their Common School.— 
Whatever else they may cheapen, they should not 
allow themselves to attempt to cheapen the wages 
of the school teacher. A cheap teacher is sure to 
prove the dearest in the end. That school which 
pays the highest salary is sure to command the best 
talents, and to be the cheapest because it is the best. 
Our people are beginning to see and feel this, and 
the time, we verily believe, is not far distant when 
the profession of teacher in Pennsylvania will be 
elevated to its true position; when it will not only 
be highly respectable, but sufficiently remunerative 
to — the talents and the energies which are 
needed. 


There is no single agency which is better calculat- 
ed to promote this desirable result than Teachers’ 
Institutes, conducted as is that of Lehigh county. 
foe. | it all in all, a more successful institute than 
that of last week never was convened in our County. 
It was well attended, and its sessions throughout 
were quite interesting, pleasant and profitable.— 
The regular proceedings may be seen in our local 
columns.—Allentown Democrat. 


ao 


CAREFULNESS IN SPEECH. 


One of the subjects to which attention might be 
profitably directed at meetings of Teachers’ Institutes 
and assemblies of that character, whose use is mu- 
tual improvement, is that of the language used in 
conversation and instruction. And it is of great 
importance that those whose business is to instruct 
others, should seek to have the medium of teaching 
clear and pure. The language of children is in a 
very important sense the language of their superiors. 
A teacher holds to a child a position of high authority; 
and to many an eager disputant, “ my teacher said 
so,” is an end of all controversy. In the discus- 
sions of our Institutes, some persons seem to be 
betrayed into slovenliness of speech, and even posi- 
tive slang, where every word ought to have been 

rded. There is a certain air of smartness in the 
glib expressions which pass current in bar rooms 
and inthe congregations of loafers, which attracts 





some minds, and gives a mask under which careless 
thinkers are willing to hide poverty of ideas. Speech 
is too sacred and mighty a thing to be thus abused; 
and no one who can use his tongue for good has any 
right to suffer himself to be snared by that which he 
will ever repent of. 

We are betrayed into the publi¢ exhibition of this 
evil, by lowering our guard in familiar conversa- 
tion. It is there we need carefulness. There is no 
need of stilted phrases in the common intercourse 
of the fireside ; no need of “ talking like a diction- 
ary.” Bat still less is there need of, or propriety 
in using any words or expressions of which we 
would be ashamed in any publicassembly. A child’s 
language is not that which it learns from the pulpft 
or the bar or the platform ; but that which it hears 
daily by the fireside and the table. And in this we 
never cease to be children. So if we would have 
that style of speech, which will bring us no shame 
in any public address or instruction, in which we as 
teachers may at any time have to take part, we must 
keep unstained the pure “ well of English undefiled” 
which flows at home. A late, admirable writer on 
the subject of public speaking, says: “ Diligent 
word-study should, we think, be insisted on. One’s 
vocabulary—the number and character of the words 
at his ready command—should be constantly has- 
banded and enriched. In connection with every 
means, and as of more importance than all, the pen 
should be elaborately used. And one thing more 
we earnestly recommend, namely, the habit of using 
only chaste diction in commom conversation.”— 
(Rev. F. H. Skinner, D. D.) 

In recommending this carefulness, I would guard 
against all bookish elaboration of words, as well as 
slovenliness. In shunning one, there is no need of 
falling into the other. Plain honest speech, made 
up mostly of Saxon words, is familiar enough for 
home, and good enough for the grandest efforts.— 
For instance, study the language of Tennyson’s 
“Enoch Arden,” and his “ Idylls of the King,” and 
see how the same style seems the only fitting one for 
plain folk of the English fishing village and the great 
men of the court of Camolet. Locutor. 

Miners Journal, 
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READING AND ITS NEGLECT. 


The practice of reading is an inexhaustible foun- 
tain of knowledge, a fountain that will continue to 
nourish its recipient until the last sun sets to rise 
no more. It is the only means by which the present 
generation can become acquainted with the past his- 
tory of nations—thehistory of the human wre oN 
embracing all the noted transactions that have taken 
place since the.creation of the world. It isby com- 
paring the past history of our country with that of 
the present, and carefully observing the many trials 
and hardships endured by our patriotic ancestors, 
that we can justly 1 tere the comforts and luxe- 
ries of the nineteenth century. 

The practice of much reading and close observa- 
tion has made many practical and useful scholars 
of men who never attended schools but a few months 
in their lifetime. We very frequently see that 
those who have the best opportunities will accom- 
plish less than those who know the value of time and 
work accordingly. But notwithstanding the jmpor- 
tance and utility of reading, many persons would 
hesitate but little to pronounce the practice of it a 
waste of time. There is a time for everything, and 
every person should be a daily reader. Why is it 
that we often see the children of some families 
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“ bright and intelligent,” whole others remain com- | natural, as this desire for social intercourse may be. 
paratively ignorant, both having access to the same | regarded as the mainspring of society. Now, the 
school? We answer thus : Some parents, knowing | only places of resort here, are the bar-room and 
their duty, procure books, papers and periodicals of | saloon, and these are by no means calculated to im- 
3 apniery character, and induce their children to | prove the mind, to cultivate good morals, or to re- 
acquire the habit of reading when young ; others | fine society. Nay, the very reverse is not unfre- 
neglect this duty, and consequently suffer its numer- | quently the case. How many evil habits are learn- 
ous ills, Instead of spending the long winter even- | ed in youth and practiced through riper years, in 
ings in profitable reading, children are too often | places of this kind! 
aay to idle their time in lounging about stores,| It would certainly be the province of a library to 
taverns and other public places, where they are cer- | counteract such evils, by attracting the young to a 
tain to acquire habits which tend to utter ruin and | better place of resort, where, through reading, they 
disgrace. would be furnished with entertainment and good 
Some persons may venture to make the excuse | counsel, and would be assisted in forming habits 
that they have nothing to read and no means to pro- | and characters for usefulness. H, 
ure books, and yet at. the same time are guilty of | Hazleton Sentinel. 
having spent foolishly from twenty-five to thirty , 4OW BSUS Went @ 
dollars every year for tobacco in all forms, intoxi- 
cating liquors, or other useless articles. If the HINTS ABOUT TEACHING GIRLS. 
money thus spent were taken to purchase booksand| ‘Teach your boys that which they will practice 
establish family libraries, this nation would soon | when they become men,’ is the motto of one of the 
become much healthier, wealtheir and wiser. Others | greatest teachers of the present age. Prof. East- 
again may say that they do not know what to read. | man has established at Poughkeepsie, on Hudson . 
To such we would say, read nothing that does not | river, an Institution where young men are trained 
tend to elevate and refine ; read that which will im- | in the practice of the various departments of busi- 
prove the moral as well as the intellectual nature— | ness. He has a Bank, a Telegraph Office, a Post 
the heart as well ss the head. If the present gen- | Office, a Railroad Office, a Merchant’s Emporium, 
eration would acquire a taste for such reading and | and a retail Merchandising Department in his col- 
discard entirely the sensation stories which are now | lege. Here, young men can, in a few months, acquire 
mblished in such large numbers, a great change | @ more thorough and scientific knowledge of busi- 
for the better would soon be apparent. The floors | ness than can be gained in years of actual experi- 
of our churches and school houses would no longer | ence. 
be stained by that filtby pollution, tobacco. Our} ‘“ While my heart warms with the prospect of such 
sensibilities would not be shocked by so much of the | great advantages for our sons, the question occurs 
vulgar slang or wicked profanity which is now so | to my mind, ‘Why should not our daughters have a 
common, and we would be a more moral, intelligent. | practical education? Why cannot our schools for 





educated and happy people. Reaper. | young ladies be conducted on a similar plan ? ran 
Lewistown Gazette. should not our girls ‘ be taught that which they will 
practice when they become women.’ Why should 

si OTe OTR their instruction be confined to those subjects which 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT—A LIBRARY. are only indirectly useful them? Why should they 


Among the most successful means of self-improve- be so kept aloof from domestic experience that the 
ment are the lyceum and library, both of which have | realities of life become disgustieg to them? Js it 
been neglected in Hazleton. A literary society has, | wise to let our young ladies soar among the arts 
however, recently been organized in town, which is | avd sciences, until they feel degraded by the cares 
a move in the right direction, and if well sustained, | and labors necessary to home comfort? Does not 
will be productive of much good. It will not only | this plan of education tend directly to make our 
farnish the means of acquiring a knowledge of elo- | daughters, when they become wives, idle, discon- 
cution, rhetoric and parliamentary rules, but will | tented, and extravagant; embittering the lives of 
also act as a stimulus in cultivating the graces of | their husbands by causeless complaints, and by their 
refined and elegant society, and redeem the time | want of good management producing their financial 
otherwise not unfrequently spent in amusements | ruin? 
hartful, if not fatal, to morals. “Ts it too por epee to propose a school for 
_ But cannot the good, thus begun, be carried stil] | young ladies in which there should be a representa- 
farther? Cannot the society be organized with a | tion of the various departments of housewifery ?— 
view to the establishment and maintenance of a| This has been hinted at for years. Has not the time 
public library? True, this would involve a consid- | arrived when this plan can be put into operation? 
erable expense, but were the young men of the place |'Have we no lady teachers who will emulate Prof. 
to engage in the work with spirit and energy, and | Eastman in preparing their own sex for those duties 
exhibit a sincere desire for improvement, a liberal | which God has laid out for them? Surely we have 

ablic would, doubtless, assist them in accomplish- | some among us who are capable of perfecting a 
the desired object. scheme of Domestic Education. It cannot be wholly 

A town hall having already been projected, ‘a | impracticable to found a school for young ladies 
library might be connected with it. At all events, | with departments for the various branches of Do- 
good library, in connection with neat and tasteful | mestic Economy. Thus, the art of cooking may be 
reading rooms, furnished with a collection of the | rescued from the present contempt with which it is 
best periodicals, would certainly prove quite an at. | treated. 
tractive resort for the young, and even for older} “The greatest chemists and physicians of the age 
persons, aud would be a means of diffusing a vast | think they are employing themselves wisely and hu- 
amount of useful information. manely in inquiring into the manner in which the 

Young persons, after spending the day at labor, | various foods conduce to the health and strength of 
as most of our young men do, usually seek company | the body. Why should not lady teachers, also, 
of some kind in the evenings; nor is this at all un- | search into the value of foods, and show some be- 
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nevolence toward our race by training our daugh- | epochs in history have been scourged by certain ter- 
ters, so that they may select and cook, in the best | rible diseases, and certain ages and countries have 
manner, those foods which are needful to the health | been the victims of sins that may almost be regard- 








and strength of the human system? There is noth- 


ed as peculiar to the place and time. As the pest 


ing but plain common sense in this proposition, It lence, the black death, and the plague have swept 
is only asking that we treat our daughters with the | through trembling communities, so sins of special hue 


game justice that we exercise toward our sons in | 
preparing them to be mechanics, merchants, law- 
yers, or doctors. Must feminine education ever be 
darkened with the thought that labor is degrading ? | 
Must we always associate the sacred duties of home | 
with the ignorance and vulgarity of those to whom we 
so readily confide them? No,indeed. Let ladies of 
learning and refinement make the promotion of home 
comfort the subject of their thoughts, and words, 
and actions, and it will soon be regarded, as it de- 
serves to be, as a holy privilege of seeking the hap- 
piness of those we love. 

“How can we make this sentiment common ?— 
How can we cause it to be felt in all the homes of | 
our country? True, there are pious and intelligent | 
ladies who, like St. Paul, ‘maguify their office,’ and 
take pleasure in applying their skill and knowledge 
to the producing of a sweet retreat, where peace 
and plenty abide, and love throws over all the sun- 
shine of cheerfulness and contentment. While 
many thus enjoy their duties, thousand groan over 
the fate which has caused them to be connected 
with the drudgery of housekeeping, thus wounding 
the manly hearts that sustain them, and bringing up 
their children in an atmosphere of murmuring in- | 
gratitude. 

“There can surely be no better method of cor- 
recting this evil, and elevating the services of the 
household, than by making them the subject of 
school instruction. In our schools for young ladies | 
let there be departments in which the selection and | 
preparation ot food, the care of the kitchen, the’) 
dining-room, bed-rooms, and parlors, the making | 
and repairing of bedding, table linen, and the family | 
wardrobe, are all thoroughly and practically taught. 

“ Let lectures be delivered on domestic manners, 
on regulation of expenses, on division of labor, on 
nursing the sick, on domestic amusements, and 
avers topic directly copnected with the pleasure of | 

ome. 

“That a very few institutions have made some 
efforts in this direction is a good omen. Miss | 


Beecher’s excellent work on Domestic Economy has | 


been introduced in a few Academies, and this is en- | 
couraging. Miss Beecher deserves a monument for 
writing the first school book on this subject, and 
those teachers who have had the good sense to use | 
it as a text-book, deserve the thanks of those gen- | 














and fashion have passed over shuddering nationg; 
but as the American people as a whole has never 
been subjected to any pestilence, we decline to be 
lieve that it is now liable to be stricken by any 
special form of criminality. 

Our institutions, liberal government and personal 
freedom and equality tend to educating a moral and 
law-abiding community, and a large proportion of 
our criminals are undoubtedly the products of other 
countries, that have sought a new land, with bright 
prospects of pillage and plunder. 


The wide-spread custom of publishing great crimes, 
and even the details of atrocities, is a crying fault of 
our people. As there are legal prohibitions of the 
exhibition of improper subjects, on account of the 
effect upon the public, it would be equally wise and 
prudent to conduct some trials with comparative 
secrecy and prevent certain classes of our population 
from acquiring a knowledge of the details. Sach 
accounts are most sought and read by the very per- 
sons who are injuriously influenced by the intorma- 
tion. 


By the custom of publishing descriptions of revolt- 
ing enormities, the knowledge of one single criminal 
incident is spread every where throughout the land, 
entering the most secluded as well as the best guarded 
families, creating curiosity in the ignorant and ia- 
nocent, and interest in the evil. minded. 

As an instance of the injurious effect of this indis- 
criminate publication, one recent crime of especial 
abhorent details has been mentioned again an 
again, every suspicion as to the offender repeated 
through the various journals, and numberless alla- 
sions have been eagerly penned by paragraphists, at 
a loss for a sensation item. 


The head of a family will exclude all obnoxious 
books from his library or reading desk, but the 


journal of the day enters unreproved, and is accepted 


as fit for the perusal of every member of the house- 
hold, and it should be so. Our newspapers are 
usually unexceptionable in tone and morality, with 
the exception of this morbid repetition of horrors, 
and perhaps hardly a journal can clear itself of the 
charge. , 

Items of this character are regarded as a necessity, 
as a mere report of current news, but it would be 
safe to assert that to the respectable portions of 





tlemen who hope to have happy homes. These are, | the community they are highly repugnant, and those 


we think, the beginning of a new era in the educa- 


| who seek and crave for such interests had best he 





tion of girls. | without them. Happy would it be for the commanity 
“Schools for young ladies, in which they shall be | at large if the abuse was “ reformed altogether.” 

taught ‘that which they will practice when they | Philadelphia Press, 1866. 

become women,’ cannot be perfected in one year, | 

nor in five, but we can start them, and let them | a eT en 


grow. Let us plant the acorn, and our grand. | . 
children shall sit under the shade of the oak.” ee eee we 20 ae 
That class of young men and boys who are de- 


Godey’s Lady's Book. Marr M. Ciarpy. | ' Poe 
barred from educational facilities during the day b 

am reason of their employments, should make a 
PUBLICATION OF CRIMES. | these long winter evenings, by attending night 
A corempPoranry, refering to several fearful crimes schools. ‘There are thousands of this class who are 
which have recently startled the community, says | growing up in ignorance, spending their evenings 
that there appears to be a contagion in sin as well , idleness, or still worse, in forming vicious associg- 
as disease ; or it might be differently stated, that | tions, who by diligent study at the night schools 
moral disease is contagious as well as physical._— | might acquire education, and becowe leading mem- 


There may be some truth in the assertion. Certain | bers of society. 
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Many of the most prominent men whom this 
country has produced, acquired their education b 
evening study, after the day’s work was performed. 
Some of them, in fact, would have thought them- 
selves highly favored, if they could have had such 
facilities for instruction as the night schools and 
free libraries afford to the young men and beys of 
this country. He who now fills the highest position 
ia this country, and also his predecessor, would both 
have been glad if, in their young days, they could 
have had such educational advantages as are enjoy- 
ed by those who are obliged to work during the il 

Parents, particularly, should consider these things. 
They should remember that education is the best 
espital that a young man can have in starting out 

n the journey of life, and that without it he can 
be only, at best, a reflector of the genius of his fel- 
low men.— Columbia Spy. 


-———--*e--—- 


SCHOOL ON SATURDAY, &c, 
To Scuoot Direcrors anp TEACHERS. 


The holding of District Institutes, by a recent 
amendment to the School Laws, has been made op- 
tional with the directors. In districts where no Insti- 
tutes are held, twenty two days are required to con- 
stitate a school month, and it is enacted: “ That no 
common school shall be want open for the purpose 
of ordinary instruction on Saturday.” This require- 
ment, is, in some instances, virtually disregarded ; 
if not regularly, yet so frequently, as to embrace a 
large number of the Saturdays of the school term. 
It is becoming quite a common practice for teachers 
to make up lost time by teaching on Saturday. As 
the law is explicit on this subject, directors should 
net allow the schools to be opened on Saturday. In 
districts, in which Institutes are held—I am glad to 
say they are some—the school is sometimes open 
during the forenoon where the Institute meets for 
the purpose of affording the teacher an opportunity 
of exhibiting to the Institufe his methods of teach- 

For various reasons this is a good require- 
ment, and as the school is not open for purposes of 
ordinary instruction, it is ne infraction of the law. 


Again, some schools have been kept open on the 
days appointed by the authorities for Thanksgiving 
and Prayer. This is certainly highly improper, and 
is wanting in due respect to the constituted author- 

We have learned by bitter experience, the 
necessity of inculcating upon the minds of the youth, 
those great principles of respect and obedience to 
rulers which underlie the very foundation of good 
government. . 


There is a laxity in the public mind on this sub- 
ject, which should be counteracted by every influ- 
ence in our power. As the educators, and, to a 
certain extent, the moral instructors of the youth, 
it behooves us, both by precept and example, to see 
’ that nothing is done or taught to detract from a 
proper observance of the divine injunction “Fear 
Ged and honor the King.” A recommendation em- 
anating from the Chief Magistrate of the Nation, or 
from the Governor of the Commonwealth, carrying 
with it a long-established precedent in the acts of 
wise and good rulers, besides the direct command 
of God, should méet with the hearty approval of all 
good citizens; and the children in our schools 
should early be taught to render due respect and 
obedience to its requirements. 


A. H. Waters, 
Co. Supt. 


Borier Courrr. 


sillustration: 





OUR COUNTY SCHOOLS. 


To the School Directors, Teachers and People of Susque- 
. hanna County : 


The truly successful teacher is a person of a multi 
tude of qualifications. He should have much energy, 


industry and decision of character. A lazy man 
will accomplish as little in the school room as any- 
where else. He must feel strongly impressed with 
the idea that the work must be accomplished, that 
thorough advancement must be made, and he will 
work vigorously and incessantly to reach this end.— 
Anxiety, and care, and solicitude are unavoidable. 
He has an indomitable determination. And yet he 
must have abundant prudence and caution, that all 
things be done discretely, and rashness be shunned. 
He needs a good stock of general information— 
needs good sense, good judgment, and a good knowl- 
edge of human natnre ; a knowledge of mind and 
motive, and of the laws of health. He needs a love 
for his work, a fondness for children and an instinc- 
tive interest in their condition. When the scholar 
asks for “ bread,” the cold, repulsive nature will give 
him “a stone.” He needs “aptness to teach”—the 
ability to impart instruction so as to make it under- 
standable and attractive. There is a difference be- 
tween comprehending a thing ones-self and leading 
another to ccmprehend it. 


The teacher needs a thorough knowledge of the 
branches he is to teach, and must find pleasure in 
their elucidation. When he is full of the spirit of 
the work, those under his care will catch the inspira- 
tion. 


As a general rule, he needs a daily preparation 
for his classes—needs to bestow a little forethought 
upon the difficulties to be met, and to be ready with 
He needs to be all the time learning. 
He needs self-control and ‘discipline—needs the 
power to govern himself effectually. He needs a 
proper motive—a definite purpose—needs a well de- 
fined notion of what he wants to do, and why and 
how he wants to doit. He needs to feel the great 
responsibility that rests upon him—the vast moment 
that attaches itself to his operations. 


He who engages in the work, merely to fillaninterim 
of leisure or to earn a meagre pittance of pecuniary 
compensation, is a bane to human welfare. He needs 
acquaintance with the best authors. upon the science 
ot teaching. While every teacher must have his 
own methods—the results of his own earnest thought 
—with which he will do much better than with any 
modes entirely borrowed, being better in accordance 
with his own peculiar genius,—yet the light of the ex- 
perience and investigation of others is indispensable 
in determining those methods. The hazard is too 
great that much precious time (his own and that of 
his pupils,) will be logt, and many fatal errors com- 
mitted, to start out, at the present day, wholly into 
untried regions of experiment. 


Profound scholars existed ages ago. And from 
that time to the present, the subject has received 
the attention of the wise ard the good. Theories 
have been tested and results marked. Progress has 
been made. This accumulated mass of knowledge and 
experience cannot be safely ignored. The teacher 
needs actual practice and experience of his own to 
develop his best capacity. However correct his 
abstract and theoretic views, skill in their applica 
tion can only be acquired by use. Knowing howa 
thing is done, and knowing how to do it are two 
things. This ability can best be gained, at first, by 
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working in a model school in which the best approv- 
ed principles and methods are carried into operation 
under the direction of competent instructors. 

Such is the training that produces the only really 
“qualified” teacher. And the younger and more 
“ backward” the school to be taught, the more ab- 
solutely essential is this qualification on the part of 
the tutor. , 

Now, the larger part of these qualifications—all 
except the natural gift—can be most efficiently and 
advantagonenly acquired at our Normal Schools.— 
This is the very purpose for which these schools are 
established. Can the wisdom of their establishment 
be doubted? We have one in our district; why 
should we not avail ourselves of the benefit of it ?— 
If we had a corps of efficient graduates from these 
institutions, or teachers equivalent to them, for all 
the schools of our county, who does not know that 
time would be gained and money saved, even at 
double or treble the rates of wages now generally 
paid? This is leaving out of consideration the in- 
calculable advantages of a vastly higher character. 

Is the universal education of our children and 
youth desirable? Is our Common School system 
worth ‘sustaining? Does the destiny of our land in 
any way depend upon it? Is it to affect the useful- 

ness and happiness—the everlasting weal, of coming 
generations? Is there any thing of moment that 
pertains to it? And if this work is worth doing at 


all, is it not worth doing well—worth doing to the 


best pavanenee ? 
Why should Susquehanna county fall behind ?— | ™ 


hills and valleys, and the character of her people, | them generally well conducted and improving. The 


Her geographical position, the keen pure air of her 


point to no such necessity. The terrible excitement 
through which our country has passed is over.— 
Public interest will soon be absorbed in other enter- 
prises. What nobler can en the attention. 

Teachers, I appeal to‘you. You who have entered 
the field feeling that something more is needed, or 
you who are contemplating such a step, and who 
are conscious that you possess the instinctive en- 
dowment for the work, will find that a few terms 
(more or less according tothe proficiency elsewhere 
attained,) at our Normal School will pay. It will 

ay in honor. It will pay in cash. But it will pay 
in reward far more precious than gold or renown.— 
The faithfal teacher who does his duty well is a 
public benefactor, and merits the gratitude of the 
race. If you are to make teaching a business, do 
something worthy the calling. This undoubtedly 
would be the best way to accomplish the result.— 
But if teachers can not find the means, why should 
they not be sent at public cost, in accordance with 
the provisions of law? 

Are there fears that the outlay would be too great? 
That prices would be too much enhanced? That 
taxes would be too high ? Wouldit be policy or 
economy to hire a bungler to build a barn at one 
dollar a day in preference to a skilled carpenter at 
two? Should we not lose? And in how many 
ways ? What, then, when the minds and souls and 
bodies of the children are the objects to be wroaght 
upon! ~~ 5 A. Weston, 

Brooxtiyry, Jan. 2, 1866. Supt. Susg’a Co. 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS—EDUCATIONAL, &c. 
During a recent tour as an educational missionary, 
we passed through and visited the schools of Union, 
Cass, Springfield and Clay townships. A portion of 


4 








| 





ships. Of this beautiful and not unromantic portion 
of our county, we have had occasions to speak 
hitherto, and may refer to it again. Hospitality is 
one of its distinguishing features, no traveler ever 
being at a loss for a night’s lodging orameal. The 
simple, honest and industrious habits of the primi- 
tive settlers, are in many cases retained, and the 
quaint old relics of early days are often met with 
in passing through the valley. The old log house 
with its enormous outside chimney, is not entirely 
veapereneer by the more modern frame structure; the 
old fashioned wood fire has not altogether given way 
to the innovation of wood stoves, and the pine fagot, 
that most plessing remembrancer of our boyhood 
days, still blazes on the cheerful hearth. Habits of 
industry, temperance and contentment have greatly 
tended to promote longevity, and few lecalities 
panes a larger proportion of citizens advanced in 
ife. We were informed by Mr. Abraham Wright, 
one of the original settlers, with whom we sojourned 
for a night, that he moved to the farm on which he 
now resides, in Union Township, in the year 1818.— 
He has seen the entire valley emerge from its primi- 
tive wilderness and reach its present position, and 
is now ahale old man, of some eighty years ; with 
a vivid recollection and retentive memory, he con- 
verses freely on scenes past and present, his eye 
lighting up with all the fire of patriotism, when 
speaking of our country’s struggle with armed trea- 
son. 


We visited the schools on our way, giving to each 
word of encouragement and advice, and finding 


ublic school is here gradually working its way into 
avor, and the old prejudices are being removed.— 
Favorable signs of improvement are manifested in 
Union township. The citizens and directors have 
evinced a commendable spirit of improvement in the 
erection of new school houses, within the last few 
years, at considerable expense, in the midst of finan- 
cial embarrassment and other unfavorable circum- 
stances. In this respect we are sorry to say, old Cass 
has not followed the example of her enterprizing 
neighbor, comfortable school buildings being rarely 
met with in the township, and no provision being 
made to remedy the evil ; but enough on this sub- 
ject at present. 


Passing through the valiey we came to the quiet 
little borough of Cassville, nestling close at the foot 
of “ Shirley's Knob,” where we visited the public 
school, and found some sixty scholars, as intelligent 
and bright looking a school as is met with anywhere, 
but sadly in want ef better school accommodations. 
Cassville is much in need of a better public school 
house, and we are pleased to leaf that it is the in- 
tention to have one soon. 


The Seminary buildings here have recently been 
purchased by Mr. A. L. Guss, and converted into a 
school for Soldier’s Orphans. Over ore hundred 
children, of all ages from eight te sixteen, were here 
assembled, from different parts of the State, for the 
purpose of being instructed and cared for. Mr. Guss, 
the principal, is assisted at present by three teachers, 
one male and two females. Through the kindness 
of the gentlemanly principal, we were shown through 
the different departments, and found all comfortable, 
well fitted up, and generally speaking, everything 
exhibited an air of cleanliness and comfort. 

The school room exercises were varied, conenng 
principally of training in the common branches o 


our route lay through the valley of Trough Creek | an English education, to which is added exercises in 


in which are portions of the two first named town- | vocal music, in which many of the pupils had attain- 
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ed considerable proficiency. Here we spent some | tion are very much needed on the part of teachers 
time very pleasantly, listening to the exercises, and | and parents; by thema powerful and most salutary 
in conclusion, at the invitation of the principal, tried | influence couid be exerted upon families. t 

to make a few encouraging remarks to a very atten-| _Educatiom should give refinement to the family 
tive and well-behaved audience ; after which we had | circle. There is a coarse style of life common in 
the pleasure of witnessing an exercise in military drill | some communities that greatly needs some healthy 
given by the pupils, under the command of officers | airing. Dr. Holland in bis easy, happy manner, dis- 
chosen from their own number, which was highly | courses on this subject, in the following words :— 
creditable, the young recruits going through the evo- | “ These men, who, when they eat, only ‘tuck away 
lutions, filing, marching and counter-marching, with | grub,’ of course, ‘go to roost’ when they sleep.— 
a precision not unworthy of veterans. We could not ‘They call the sun ‘ Old Yaller,’ naming him in honor 
help contemplating the scene with mingled feelings | of a favorite ox. When they undress they ‘peel 
of sorrow, gratitude and pride ; of sorrow, for the | off,’ as if they were onions or potatoes; and when 
stern necessity which called for the sacrifice of so | they put themselves into Sunday clothing, they 
many noble lives to save that of the Republic, and left | ‘surprise their backs with a clean shirt’; when the 

so many children fatherless ; of gratitude, that they | marry, they ‘hitch on,’ as if matrimony were a sled, 
were not left to the cold charities of the world with- | and wife were a saw log. Every thing in their life 


out any provision for their protection; and of pride 
in being a citizen of the only State in the Union 
which has made such provision ;—for it must be re- | 
membered that the movement is strictly Pennsylva- 
nian. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company—often 
spoken of as an unprincipled monopoly—has the 
honor of being the pioneer in this movement, by pre- 
senting to the State a donation of $50,000 to be used 
for this purpose, to which an additional appropria- 
tion of $75,000 was made by the Legislature last 
winter. Governor Curtin has not only proven him- 
self the soldier's friend, but the friend of the Soldier’s 
Orphan, in the judicious selection of Dr. Thos. H. 
Burrowes, of Lancaster, as Superintendent, under 
whose superior foresight, experience and manage- 
ment the entire plan has been matured, and@ so far 
brought to perfectién. The helpless orphans of gal- 
lant men who have died in defence of our country | 
and its institutions, within our State, are thus 
adopted as its own children, and placed ander its fos- 
tering care and protection. We sav and conversed 
with quite a number of children from our own county, 
amongst which were those of Wm. R. McCauley, 
of Mill Creek, who fell at Cold Harbor ; John Pope, 
of Huntingdon, who was wounded before Richmond 
and died in the rebel hospital ; George Slack, of 
Saulsburg, who died in Salisbury prison ; Alexander 
States, of McConnellstown, who died on his way from 
Nashville, and others. We conversed with most of 
them, and found them contented and happy, and well 
satisfied with their situation. The surviving parents 
of those children may be assured that the are kindly 
cared for, and need be under no apprehension for 
their safety.—Huntengdon Journal. 





Le? FUP 
EDUCATION IN THE FAMILY. 

The narrow notion, yet so prevalent, that educa-, 
tion consists in slgewdness, or a collection of facts, 
or in preparation for business, is completely dis- 
proces by a careful estimate of the influence of 

ealthy, generous education in the family. A very 
important and fearfully neglected department of 
education, is that which relates to the aesthetic, 
social, and moral phases of human character. Man 
is not all animal and intellect; within him rise deep, 
strong yearnings after the beautiful, the good, and 
the true; and these yearnings well up from a 
clearer, purer fountain than appetite, self-interest, 
or intellect. Just now, educational tendencies and 
efforts expend themselves too much in the direction 
of the physical and intellectual. The American 
people need social; aesthetic, and moral culture— 
the highest, the most difficult, and, perhaps for this 
reason, the most neglected department of human 








culture. Careful and persistent efforts in this direc- 


is brought down to the animal basis.” 

Remarks, like those quoted above, are common 
in many rural families. They, of course, owe their 
existence to coarse feeling, low views of life, and 
stifled aspirations. It is not to be expected that 
persons with such an utter want of aesthetic culture 
will accomplish much in thé world; their lives are 
largely occupied with working, eating, drinking, and 
sleeping; the beauty of nature and art, of noble 
thoughts, pure affections, and heroic deeds has but 
a feeble influence upon their obtuse susceptibilities. 
What a sad failure is life when spent in the hard, 
disma! prison house of ignorance and sensual grati- 
fication! What a glorious thing it is when lighted 
up by knowledge, cultivated manners, refined tastes, 
susceptible emotions, and, what is still more—pure 
religion ! 

The family should be a nursery of sound princi- 
ples, the fruits of which will be correct tastes and 
good habits. Florence Nightingale and Sally Mug- 
gins, both are human beings, but the difference be- 
tween them is immeasurable; it is the difference be- 
tween ignorance, coarseness, sensuality, unhappi- 


ness, and knowledge, purity, goodness, benevolence, 


happiness.— Lewiston Gazette. N. 





sti oh GES 
WILLIAM H. WGUFFEY. 

William H. M’Guffey, D.D., LL, D., is the son of 
a Scotch Presbyterian farmer, and was born in 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, in the year 1800. 
During the first eighteen years of his life, he enjoy- 
ed no advantages of education beyond what were 
afforded by the rude schools which the frugal coun- 
try people were able to sustain during the wirter 
months. When William was still a child, his father 
removed to Trumbull county, Ohio, and established 
his family in a log cabin, on a small tract of land 
which he had recently purchased, the country for 
miles around being yet an unbroken forest. Here 
William engaged with ardor in the labors of open- 
ing a farm in the woods; but never allowed manual 
labor to dull his desire for intellectual improvement. 
In the intervals of farm work, he improved every 
opportunity of gaining knowledge—borrowing books 
wherever they were to be had, and occasionally, and 
at irregular intervals, obtaining an hour's instruc- 
tion from the clergyman of the neighborhood.— 
When about eighteen years of age, he began the 


‘study of Latin, with borrowed books ; and used to 


walk (once a week) a distance of several miles to 
the house of the country clergyman, to recite the 
lessons which he had prepared in the brief intervals 
of his daily toil. 

His father being too poor to aid him in acquiring 
an education, William began the business of teach 
ing so sooa as he could be spared from the farm 
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at the age of twenty-five, at Washington College, 
Pennsylvania, then under the Presidency of that 


in this way sustaining himself, until he was enabled | 
to graduate, which he did with distinguished honor, 





Dr. M’Guffey is still in the prime of his intellect- 
ual life; and is distinguished as a clear, original 
and vigorous thinker and an impressive speaker.— 
He makes no show of oratory; but in lucid state- 


great and good man, Andrew Wylie, D.D , subse- | ment, felicitous illustration, and cogent logic he has 


uently for many years President of the University 
. i i So high was iy | 


of Indiana, at Bloomington. 
M’Guffey’s reputation for scholarship, and such a 


few equals in any profession. 
ee ial 


SYMMETRICAL. CULTURE. 


reputation had he already acquired as a teacher, | 4» address by J. W. ALLEN, at the Potter County 


that upon his graduation, he was immediately elect- | 


ed to the Chair of Ancient Languages in the Miami 
University at Oxford, Ohio. In this chair he con- 
tinued for seven 
his learning and the thoroughness of his teachings. 

In 1829, he was called to the ministry of the Pres- 


byterian Church, in which he has cortinued to labor | 


ever since, but generally without having any pas- 
toral charge. In 1832 he was transferred to the 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the same 
University. ; 

In 1836 he was elected to the Presidency of the 
Cincinnati College, which in that year was reorgan- 
ized, with a most distinguished faculty, embracing 
names already eminent in the departments of Law, 
Medicine and Letters ; among which may be men- 
tioned Doctors Drake and Gross, of the Medical 
Faculty, the latter being the celebrated surgeon 
who has so long been a resident of Philadelphia ; 
Edward D. Mansfield, LL. D., the Statistician and 
Statesman; and Judges Walker and Wright of the 
Law School; and the late General O. M. Mitchel, 
the Astronomer and Soldier, and Professors Telford 
and Drury in the Academy Faculty. To be placed 
at the head of such a galaxy of brilliant men was a 
high testimonial to the eminence which Mr. M’Guf- 
fey had already attained. 


While in the Presidency of the Cincinnati Col- 
lege, he received the degrees of Doctor of Divinity 
and Doctor of Laws from several Universities, east- 
ern as well as western. 


In 1839, he was elected to the Presidency of the 
Ohio University, at Athens, In 1845, he resigned 
his position at Athens, and accepted the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy in the 
University of Virginia. 

From the year 1829, to the present time, Dr. 
M’Guffey has, in addition to discharging the oner- 
ous duties of the different chairs which he has oc- 
cupied, been laborious and incessant in the duties 
of the ministry, aiding and building up feeble 
churches, preaching generally twice every Sabbath ; 
and has rendered signal service to the cause ef edu- 
cation by lectures and addresses in all parts of the 
United States, but chiefly in the States of Ohio, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania and Virginia. But the labor 
by which his name has become most widely known, 
has been the preparation of the “ Eclectic Series” 
of Readers. His attention having been strongly 
directed te the defects in existing school books, dur- 


ing his own career as a teacher in primary schools, 


he availed himself of his first leisure, while in the 
Chair of Languages in Miami University, to en- 
deavor to supply what he had. felt to be a great 
want. Taking into his own house aclass of very 
young children, he led them step by step, for several 
years, beginning with the alphabet, noting all that 
their progress indicated, or their mistakes and diffi- 
culties suggested, and preparing and modifying the 
lessons as the necessities of the young mind re- 
quired ; and from this protracted study grew the 
“Eclectic Series” of reading books, so familiar in 
common instruction during the last twenty-five years. 


ears, noted for the accuracy of | 








Institute, Dee. 1, 1865. 

[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OP INSTITUTE. ] 

In the order of creation, God made man last. He 
created him after,his own image, and told him that 
he was to “ have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowls of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.” . By creating 
“him after his own likeness,” and giving to him the 
sovereignty of all animated creatures, God bestow- 
ed upon man those superior physical qualities and 
mental powers which so pre-eminently distinguish 
mankind from all other finite beings. 

A careful examination of man shows ug that he 
has a very complicated, yet harmonious organiza- 
tion. His nature is manifold. Besides a physical 
nature, which is common to ell animals, he has a 
social, mental and moral nature; and the wonderful 
gift of speech. Naturally his body is symmetrical 
and beautiful, its texture delicate, yet powerful, and 
its movements gracefully majestic. Standing erect 
he is truly an object of admiration and of power.— 
By exercising his five senses, he can receive many 
definite perceptions and pleasing sensations. Thro’ 
the sense of smell he can receive the sweet perfume 
of flowers, and can, to some extent, distinguish one 
object trom another. ‘Through the sense of taste he 
knows, in a measure, what food is nutricious or de- 
leterious to his system. Through the sense of hear- 
ing he can hear those rich and varied tones of the 
human voice, the pleasing sounds of musical instru- 
ments, the joyous notes of many a little-winged 
songster, the sighing of the breeze, and the roaring 
of the tempest on the land and on the sea; and he 
can hear kind words. ‘Through the sense of touch 
he is conscious of heat and cold, and of many other 
sensations; by this he is able to acquire a great 
deal of positive knowledge as to the qualities of 
matter. By the sense of sight, which is received 
through that most wonder‘ully constructed organ— 
the eye, which expresses by its tears the irrepressi- 
ble grief of the heart, and py its smiling Morn teas 
the overflowing joy of thé soul—by this sense he 
can derive, oh, how much knowledge and how much 
pleasure! At one instant he can see the dust at 
his feet, and at. the next he can behold the far-off 
sun shining in the heavens. As he views the bene- 
ficent ruler of the day, rising in the east, pursuing 
his course up to the meridian, and then going down 
till he sinks below the western horizon ! as he gazes 
on this immense orb, he can think that its Creator 
is his Creator. Ina cloudless night he can look 
away up into the firmament, and there behold the 
moon and more stars shining than he can number, 
and all proclaiming the existence of a great first 
cause. On a clear day, in the spring time, when the 
trees are putting forth their leaves and blossoms, 
and the flowers are blooming, let him ascend an emi- 
nence where his vision can range over fertile fields, 
an old forest and a mountain, over a meandering 
river falling over a precipice, with a city on its 
bank, over the ovean far away in the distance—and 
before he knows it, nature is ‘‘ painting on the retina 
of his eye, all the beauties of the earth and sky.” 
Man is indeed “fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
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By his reason he can trace effects to their causes, 
and causes to their effects. 

By his will he can govern himself, call into action 
his powers and direct their course. 

By his memory he can retain most of his observa- 
tion and experience, and thus be governed by their 
valuable teachings. 

By his hope and imagination he is able to endure 
resent suffering and affliction by looking into a 
appier future, and there beholding afar off the 

“‘ promised land.” 

y his speech he can express his thoughts, his 
‘oys and his sorrows, arouse or soothe the human 
heart, speak kind words to his fellow men, and sing 
praises to his creator. 

By his conscience he is able to judge between 
= and wrong, and thereby follow that path which 
will conduct him from a state of mortality to a glori- 
ous immortality. 

Such are some of man’s powers. But let us as- 
certain how he came by these. 

They were not bestowed upon him by his creator 
as personal property, or as real estate is transferred 

\by man to man, But the receptive and expansive 
capacity—the susceptibility of cultivation, of pro- 
gress and of improvement were alone given to him, 
and all subject to the laws of his nature. In infancy 
and childhood, he is entirely dependent upon his 
friends. But by properly exercising his physical 
powers and mental energies, he gradually becomes 
developed and strengthened in his whole being.— 
When we examine his whole nature and the immu- 
table laws governing it, is it not reasonable to infer 
that his development should be proportioned ; that 
all the — of his body, his mind, and his heart, 
should be symmetrically cultured? But when we 
see aman well developed bodily, with form erect, 
with strong lungs, with a cheerful countenance, with 
hands ready to encounter obstacles which require 
bone and muscle to overcome them, and enjoying 
perfect health, we might conclude, that man’s physi- 
cal powers should be especially developed. 

hen we see @ man possessing so much sociabil- 
ity and such a friendly disposition, that he not — 
“rejoices with those who rejoice and weeps wit 
those who weep,” but is constantly exerting upon 
his associates a personal influence which tends to 
make them better and happier, we might conclade, 
that man’s social nature should be chiefly culti- 
vated. 

When we see a man requiring and using literature, 
the arts and sciences; when we see him making ex- 
tensive explorations on the land and sea, pioneering 
the way of civilization, leveling forests, cultivating 
the soil, building towns and cities ; when we see him 
constructing canals and railroads, bridging bread 
rivers, spanning ee ravines, and tunneling moun- 
tains; when we see him subjecting the elements to 
his will, employing the latent force found in wood, 
coal, air, water and electricity as agents of mighty 
power, erecting telegraphs, and using them as great 


speaking trumpets to converse with those living | 





taining their distances from the earth, their relative 
weight, their motions, and discovering that great 
law which governs all matter—attraction; when we 
see him studying himself—his body with its re- 
markable complexity and yet beautiful harmony, 
his mind and heart with all their wonderful capaci- 
ties, operations and laws ;—when we see all these 
things we might conclude, that man, in doing these, 
attains the highest mental culture, and thereby 
aaswers the chief end of his creation. 

But when we consider that man has a conscience, 
and a never-dying soul; when we behold him livin 
in accordance with his highest reason—his mo 
sense—exercising his noblest faculties in doing good, 
benevolently draining his own cup of happiness to 
relieve the sufferings of his fellow men, learning in 
the sacred volume his origin, his nature, his destiny, 
his duties to himself, his race, and his God; when 
we behold him originating and supporting efforts 
for the promulgation of Bible truth at home and 
abroad, leaving his best friends and his dear native 
land, crossing the ocean, enduring as a Missionary 
many tribulations in his self-sacrificing exertions to 

roclaim the gospel of salvation to benighted 

eathen, and not only pointing them, but leading 
them to the better world; when we behold the 
christian martyr dying at the stake under the most 
excruciating tortures, rather than to violate his 
conscience and betray his Divine Master ;—when we 
behold these deeds of goodness and moral sublimity 
—these lasting benefits to mankind—and consider 
the value of the soul, which is worth more than the 
whole world besides, that for its salvation the Son 
of God died—when we think of all these things, we 
can hardly escape the conviction, that man’s moral 
nature should be cultivated to the greatest extent, 
even perhaps, at the expense of his other powers. 

Let us examine this subject further. 

Probably all will agree in regard to these asser- 
tions, namely: That a man may be a giant physical- 
ly, and be a dwarf in other respects ; that a man 
may be pre-eminently social, and yet be wanting in 
other better qualities; that a man may be a New- 
ton mentally, and almost a Nero morally; that a 
man may perhaps, be a christian, but be so deficient 

hysically, socially and mentally that he can ssarce- 
* be called a man; and finally, that he who is the 
strongest, the most friendly, the most learned, and 
is the best man, really has the most manhood, and 
is the | one who comes most near completely 
fulfilling the great object of his creation. 

It is not to be supposed, that any man is, in all 
respects, superior to every other man. But it may 
be affirmed, that superiority in any respect is not 
entirely the result of cultivating exclusively those 
powers in which that pre-eminence exists. The 
human organization, though distinct in its parts, is 
such that each part is closely connected with every 
other. Such intimate relationship exists between 
the body and the mind, that each is very much in- 
fluenced by the other. 

The same intimate relationship exists between the 


many miles away; when we see him building ships, | faculties of the mind. If the animal propensities 


navigating rivers, crossing oceans, and carrying on 
all the vast interests of commerce; when we see 
him writing and printing books and newspapers, 
building seminaries and colleges; when we see him 
making laws, studying the art and science of war, 
and serving his country in time of peril; when we 
see him digging into the earth for rich mineral de- 
posits, boring for and pumping up that valuable 
substance called petroleum ; when we see him turn- 
ing his thoughts to the worlds far above him, ascer- 


, 





be unduly developed the moral sentiments are gen- 
erally weakened thereby, and the reverse is also 
true. It is undoubtedly true that human powers 
are stronger separately when all are properly dis- 
ciplined. Hence, that system of education which 
gradually and simultaneously develops all the 
pewers of the being, is, without doubt, the best 
system. 

Yet how rarely do we find men, even among those 
called educated, who are symmetrically disciplined. 
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In our circusses there are generally found men 


powerful physically, but wrecks morally. Many of | pe 


our literary and scientific colleges should either 
change their system of education, or have a free 
hospital in connection with them. Some of our 
theological seminaries furnish men well educated 
mentally and morally, but so deficient socially, that 
they do but little good as pastors, or are so broken 
down physically, that at best they are unsuccessful 
preachers. 

There are two causes why christianity has not ac- 
complished much more good. One is, that there 
has always been such a contrast between its teach- 
ings and the lives of many professing it. 

he other reason is, that so large a part of those 
practicing its principies, have been, in many re- 
spects, inferior to the people of the world. 

Christianity can never completely fulfill its glori- 
ous mission until christians shall be able to with- 
stand the evil influences of the world, and shall 
possess all that the world has of real excellence,— 
such as true refinement, correct taste, a knowledge 
of human nature, the laws of health, mental discip- 
line, and many other worthy acquisitions. 

Hence, of all men, a christian should be most 
liberally educated. Paul, the great apostle te the 
Gentiles, had symmetrical culture. He was able to 
- work with his hands, and to travel on foot. Whether 
at liberty or in prison; among friends or enemies ; 
at home or abroad,—he was equal to every emer- 
gency. He was heroic when heroism was demanded, 
and yet he was submissive when submission was 
necessary. He was social when sociability was re- 
gery and eloquent when the circumstances called 
or eloquence. He was a great reasoner, and a 
masterly writer, as his letters to the churches show. 
He was all things to all men, that he might thereby 
save some men. He understood and could declare 
the true, the beautiful, and the good, as he did be- 
fore Felix and Agrippa, and to the Athenians on 
Mars’ Hill. 

In modern times George Washington presents 
perhaps, the noblest specimen of well balanced 
powers, 

Men who are disproportionally educated are usual- 
ly fanatical in all their opinions, and are especially 
contracted and intolerant in their political and re- 
ligious views. When parents and teachers shall 
have more liberal views of education and under- 
stand better the natural laws of development, then 
will they be much more nearly prepared to discharge 
their duties to the young. e principal condition 
of animal growth is exercise. All nature invites 
the action of a child’s senses. Innumerable sounds 
reach his ear, an infinite variety of objects meets 
his eye and suggests examination. The food re- 
quired to sustain life is only obtained after putting 
forth mental and physical efforts. Action always 
precedes progress. ‘here can be no self-advance- 
ment without previous self-exertion. Every valua- 
ble acquisition costs a struggle—every crown a 
race. 


How many children, at, home and at school, have 
been too closely confined! Everybody, in order to 
enjoy good health, must have plenty of pure air, 
sunshine, wholesome food, proper exercise and re- 

creation. Children not only require these things, 
but they must have play, and fun, and time to rest. 

There is a fearful account against many parents 
and teachers for repressing. and subduing in child- 
ren the disposition to be cheerful, playful and happy. 
How many parents think that a child is never too 

tired to work when he has a desire to play, and 








thus, by over-tasking his powers, his growth is im- 
ded, his finer feelings stupefied and his constitu- 
tion weakened. How many try to make men and 
women of children prematurely. A man, of course, 
should be manly, a woman womanly, and is there 
any reason why a child should not be childish? On 
the other hand, many parents and teachers are too 
indulgent, and do for children what they should do 
for themselves, thereby making them indolent and 
dependent. 

Ambition, rightly directed, is a good thing. It is 
that insatiable longing after superiority in the 
higher life. It is that noble impulse which makes 
good resolutions, and that powerful motive force 
which earries them out. Its motto is ‘‘ Excelsior !” 
It is the mighty engine which propels the great train 
of human progress and improvement. It wages war 
against every form of indolence, and comes in direct 
opposition to that contentment which is character- 
istic of an aimless life. The main reason why many 
people accomplish so little for themselves and for 
others, is because they are contented with existence 
only. The reason why some men achieve so much 
is because they are not satisfied with their situation, 
if it can be bettered, and have sufficient ambition 
to rise above mediocrity. Laudable ambition in a 
child or man should, therefore, never be suppressed, 
but always encouraged. For it is that noble aspira- 
tion which leads its possessor to assume responsl- 
bilities. as duties, and to perform them faithfully ; 
to move to the front in life’s struggles ; and it in- 
duces him to improve the present in preparing for 
the great hereafter. 


Honor is a good thing if deserved. It is not a 
meteor, as many suppose. It is a continuous blaze 
which incites many to deeds of renown. As long bs 


there is such a broad distinction between noble and 
ignoble actions, honor will be a praiseworthy acqui- 
sition. He who builds a large house or ship, makes 
an important discovery, by his own efforts invents 
a valuable machine, writes a good book, educates 
himself liberally, commands an army successfully 
in battle for his country, or is the leader of a re- 
formation—in a word, any one who does his duty 
faithfully, merits honor. An eagerness to gain honor 
by deserving it, is one of the noblest desires of the 
youthful heart. 

When this desire is found, it should be cherished ; 
but when not found, it should be inculcated by every 
teacher of the young. It is a motive that leads to 
great improvement. Men who perform nople deeds 
will be honored. Such men as Luther, Franklin, 
and Washington, will always be honored. The 
Union soldier in he late rebellion, who left his home 
with its ten thousand endearments, parted from his 
dearest friends, joined the ranks of his fellow 
patriots, suffered the many hardships incident to 
war, marched into the battle, and fought bravely 
for his country—whether he lived or died—deserves 
honor. Who would not prize the honor due to 
Sherman, Grant, and our \gte President, Abraham 
Lincoln? True honor is such a worthy attainment, 
that parents and teachers should use means te pro- 
duce in the hearts of the young a yearning after it. 

The character of our government requires that 
all the people living under it shall be liberally edu- 
cated, in order to provide for its own successful 
operations. There never has been a time when this 
demand was so great as it is now. Many other in- 
terests are attended to at the neglect of this great 
duty. : 

Look at our own State, so finely situated, so fer- 
tile, so vastly rich in minerals and oil—extending 
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between the great and productive West, and the 
three largest cities on the continent—through which 
thereby, an immense emigration and transportation 


must pass—and you will see that its agricultural, | 
oil, mineral, and manufacturing interests are each | 


very great. But when we take into consideration, 
that physical wealth can never equal mental acqui- 





sitions and moral worth, intellectual progress and 


christianity, we find that her educational interest is | 
greater than any other—yes, greater than all others | 


united ! 

Here, as elsewhere, this great work of education 
is the duty of parents and teachers. The natural 
relation existing between the parent and child de- 
mands that the former shall do all that he can rea- 
sonably, to benefit the latter. Furnishing a child 
with books, sending him to school, paying for his 
instruction and co-operating with his teacher, is in- 
deed doing a great deal. But much more is requir- 
ed of the parent. It is his duty to give him good 
advice, to teach him by his own example to be obe- 
dient to proper authority, to be industrious, temper- 
ate, cheerful, honest, generous, and ambitious to 
excel others only in well doing. May all parents do 
their duty much more efficiently in these respects ! 

E¥ery child should be early taught that he has a 
body to be developed and strengthened, a mind to 
be expanded and disciplined, and ahove all, that he 
has an immortal soul, either to be finally lost, or 
eternally saved. He should be iaught that his body 
is very valuable, because it is the temporary home 
of his mind and soul, that whatever abuses one in- 
jures all, that he is responsible to his Creator who 
is infinite in mercy, goodness and justice. He should 
be taught to exercise his own conscience, that he 
may be able to judge correctly between right and 
wrong ; that there is an inseparable connection be- 


|“who is sufficient for these things ?” 





tween doing right and being happy, even in this 
life ; that he must die, and is liable to do so at any | 
time; that there is a home above—a place of perfect | 
and everlasting happiness, made only for those who | 
love and obey God here below. hile he should | 
not be required to read the bible too young,—be- 
fore he can comprehend enough of it to make it in- 
teresting to him—he should be taught to revere it 
as the book of God, containing the truth of truths, 
as the only unerring moral compass to the lost sin- 
ner, pointing always from earth to heaven. O, that | 
every parent were a christian ! 

A teacher’s duties are no less; for he is tem- | 
porarily a substitute for the parent, and hence, | 
whenever he begins to teach, he virtually assumes | 
the pt responsibilities of the parent. How few | 
teachers realize thisf It is a great thing to be a) 
faithful teacher. His vocation is such, that he | 
especially requires comprehensive culture. The | 
physician spends a year or two in study, and in at- | 
tending medical lectures, that he may understand | 
the human organization, and cure its diseases. The | 
lawyer spends about the same time in preparing | 
himself for the legal préfession. 
with the selfish propensities, the wil!, and the reason 





He deals mostly | 


it is his imperative duty to teach his pupils the 
em principles of christianity, and to ¢mpress upon 
them— 

“ How empty learning, and how vain is art, 

But as they mend the lite, and guide the heart !’” 

It is, however, his peculiar province—a duty from 
which be cannot escape if he would be a faithful 
teacher—to see that the bodies of his pupils are 
duly developed and strengthened ; that their social 
abilities are rightly directed ; that their intellectual 
powers and mental faculties are expanded and dis- 
ciplined—or in other words, that the whole being 
is symmetrically cultured. 

When we think of these duties, well may we ask, 
o finite 
teacher is, without divine help from the great 
teacher. O, that all teachers were christians |!— 
Then they could, meekly but confidently, ask of 
Him who is the source of all wisdom, for that wis- 
dom which would enable them to be sufficient for 


| these things. - 


We have already spoken briefly of the character 
of our government. A further examination of its 
system shows that it is composed of three distinct, 
yet harmonious departments—the legislative, judi- 
ciary andexecutive. Each of these departments re- 
quires honest and efficient officers. Selfish politi- 
cians, fanatics, ignorant legislators, or weak excu- 
tives never enact and enforce laws promotive of 
personal safety, and conducive to public prosperity. 
Only those who are intelligent, and virtuous too, can 
ever make and execute such laws. But how few 
are qualified to select the right man for the right 
place, and how rarely is that right man to be found! 

Now these things ought not to be so, and would 
not, if the young in every family and in every school 
were taught, as they should be, the principles of 
our government, its history, its worth at home, and 
its glory abroad. 

No wonder that it is so valuable in its character, 
end that it has a world-wide reputation as being— 
“ The !and of the free and the home of the brave.” — 
Think of its blessings! Think of its cost! Think 
of the immense sacrifices of treasure and blood, which 
have made and preserved it! Think of it as it 
really is now—thank God !—a free Government! It 
has always been “worth preserving; but now the 
dearest interests of mankind everywhere demand 
its preservation. 

Thousands of the oppressed in other lands ; thous- 
ands of those once enslaved, but now free,in our 
own land; the countless tears of those bereft of 
most dearly loved ones, who bravely fought and 
gloriously died in its defence; and four hundred 
thousand graves of patriots and chieftains, plead— 
oh, how eloquently they plead, for its preservation | 

And yet it cannot be preserved without the most 
liberal and virtuous education; the highest possible 
symmetrical culture of the whole people, in whose 
hands is placed its destiny. 

In conclusion, I would ask all, but parents and 
teachers especially, to consider carefully, the very 


of men. The clergyman generally devotes three or | comprehensive language of Paul in his Epistle to 


four years to hard study, in order to qualify himself 
for his great and noble mission. He deals chiefly 
with man’s intellectual and moral nature. But the 
teacher is called upon to deal with every part of 
human nature. He is not required to cure diseases, 


but it is his duty to teach his pupils how to escape | 
It is not expected of him to settle personal 


them. 
difficulties among men, but it is his duty to instruct 


the Philippians, by which he evidently intended to 
impress upon them the duty of attaining all that is 
embodied in complete manhood. The words of him, 
who was a model of what he wished other men to 
hecome, are these: “Finally brethren, whatever 
things are true, whatever thiggs are honorable, 
whatever things are jast, whatever things are pure, 
whatever things are lovely, whatever things are of 


his pupils how to prevent them. He is not under | good report; if there be any virtue, and if there 


speci 


obligation to preach the gospel to men, but | be any praise, think on these things.” 
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